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Why Union Men and their Friends should prefer the } 
Sweet, Orr & Co.. OVERALLS, PANTS and SACK 


COATS ? The employees in the factories of 
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GUARANTEED 


United Garment Workers of America, A. F. of L. 


the largest of their kind, are members of Union No. 18 


All garments are made under Fair and Sanitary 


Tuto SV ADTNORITY oF Good Workmanship is also guaranteed by the Union 
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ing the name of ««SWEBT, ORR & CO.” 
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label being attached to the pockets of garments bear- 


In addition, the superior quality of these goods is widely known, and for quality and workman- 


ship are the lowest priced garments in the Market. 


fellow-unionists, more especially when you can obtain better value for your money. 


Workingmen patronize the product of your 




















American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 





“‘O aching time ! O moments big as years ! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.”’—Xeats. 
+e 
Patriotism. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 

The experience of men all along down the ages 
either confirms or overthrows theories. Few theories 
or principles of the present time but have been tested 
by trial somewhere in the past, under certain circum- 
stances, and a record made of their fitnessto serve 
mankind. It is singular, however, that we are never 
quite convinced by history until we have tried the 
theories ourselves. We believe our own experience ; 
we are not so sure of another’s successes or mistakes. 

The value of the principle of obedience to law has 
been fully demonstrated all along in the past, and to- 
day the American citizens are the most law-obeying 
people on the globe. Their intelligence demands 
obedience of them. Therefore they are the most 
patriotic people living to-day. They may not have the 
utmost faith in certain specific laws, but they obey 
them, nevertheless, because they believe it to be poli- 
tically right to do this. They feel that General Grant 
spoke the truth when he said: ‘‘ Enforce a bad law 
and it will soon become so odious that it will be re- 
pealed.”’ In the form of the ballot a check against 
hateful laws is placed in the hands of the people ; so 
they have no fears of tyranny. The ballot is a mighty 
power, resting in the hands of the source of all politi- 
cal power. 

Liberty has been a gradual growth through the 
medium of laws, which are merely crystallized human 
experiences. Laws define rights and confirm our 
liberties, and hence we have great faith in the need of 
a legislative body elected by the people and for the 
people. They grasp, or should grasp, the passing ex- 
perience of men and shape it into a terse law, defin- 
ing the rights of the people theyserve. All rights are 
not yet defined. 

Perhaps in all the history of the world men have 
never been more tolerant or liberal in their attitude 
toward each other than at the present. Men may have 
honest differences of views, but they have tacitly 
agreed to differ and do not fall to cutting one another’s 
throats because they do not agree. We respect others’ 
honest opinions, and consent to the fact that they 
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have as much right to them as we do to ours. We are 
liberal enough in our education and feelings to believe 
that men may hold different views on governmental 
polity and yet be true patriots—love their country 
and desire its general welfare as much as we do our- 
selves. 

Great armies in the past ages have swept over the 
land and conquered nations, but we have no rever- 
ence for them as we do for those who yielded up their 
lives in defense of their native land. The love of a 
‘“‘ spot more dear’’ than all other spots is natural to 
man. We always hear of men fighting and dying for 
their hearthstone—for their penates et lares—and we 
love them for it. Virgil has made Aineas say that it 
is beautiful to die for one’s country, and he was 
divinely right. We love our country and are ever 
ready to defend its flag against foreign aggression and 
insults. 

Feudalism, a strange experiment of the human 
family six or eight centuries ago, has taught us the 
value of attachment to a section of country or to a 
nation, and out of it was evolved a closer compact be- 
tween men having common interests. It taught the 
significance of government and the importance of de- 
fending it—in other words, it bred a stronger sense of 
patriotism. It helped to make modern Leonidases, 
men who love their country for their country’s sake, 
and who would die in its Thermopylae. How would 
Hale’s ‘‘ Man Without a Country "’ feel in the world 
to-day? Or more specifically, how would he feel in 
the United States to-day ? What a manu such would be 
to have Scott’s lines quoted to him—‘“ Breathes there 
a man,”’ etc. 

What is patriotism? Cato said it is pure friendship 
for and love of country. Samuel Johnson said it ‘‘is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ Both men are doubt- 
less right. In general it puts itself in a defensive at- 
titude and resists all encroachments upon its sacred 
rights. The great masses of the people in the United 
States to-day are patriotic to the core. But that some 
scoundrels occupy high places in the government— 
perhaps Benedict Arnolds—is not to be disputed— 
men who are unfaithful to the principles upon which 
they were elected. There is such‘a thing as an acces- 
sion of new light upon a subject, and men who change 
their policies for that reason cannot fairly be put in 
Johnson's category of patriots. But men who take 
bribes, hold out an open palm behind themselves, and 
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adopt views for popularity’s sake are not patriots by 
any definition that may be given to the word. Such 
men are straws blown with the wind, mere turn coats 
for no sound reason they can advance, simply politi- 
cal vanes. The quicker they are kicked overboard 
the easier the old ship of State will ride and the more 
likelihood of her gliding safely into port. Monopoly 
understands their itching palm. Laws are made 
through such trash, which has crawled into the sacred 
places of legislation by foul, false means, and the in- 
terests of one class, to the neglect, if not positive in- 
jury, of the other are looked after. The wonder is 
that a mightier protest has not been made against 
such crimes against sacred human rights than there 
has been, and it is safe to say that unless some of the 
injuries wrought are not remedied in proper time the 
protest will grow stronger than a mere mutter along 
the far-away horizon. No wonder that men say, men 
of fair, dispassionate judgment, that the old-time 
patriotism of our noble old forefathers, who founded 
this great republic for their posterity and the op- 
pressed of all nations, is dead—dead and buried with 
them in their almost-forgotten graves. But because 
true patriotism still exists in its pristine purity in the 
hearts of the masses of the people, our country will 
still live—live long after we have gone to our long re- 
ward. God bless the noble, pure, patriotic, common 


people. 
#e 
An Appreciation. 
BY SOLEM FERO. 


“ Tribute to whom tribute is due, 
Honor to whom honor,”’ 


Things have gone wrong in the office. I have asked 
for what is mine of right, and been refused ungra.- 
ciously. It is not so much the money, as the principle 
involved, for which I have waged warfare. I am feel- 

ing hurt, wronged, humiliated. I work away at the 
typewriter with fingers trembling so that I cannot 
strike the right keys. I am crying with that silent 
soul-suffocating, stifling cry which is a woman’s only 
recourse when treated with injustice. That is the 
worst of it. The being tied hand and foot because 
“times are hard,’’ and employers are beating down 
their employees to the lowest existence wages. 

When work is over I stumble into the darkness of 
the street and look up to the vaulted blue of the Colo- 
rado sky. My heart cries out rebelliously aginst the 
world as it is, and I reach out beyond for help, which 
must surely be somewhere, could we but find it. I 
see Hercules straddling across the heavens with his 
brawny limbs, and Orion sailing serenely aloft, superb 
in his starry belt. But they are far off and unattain- 
able, and this heartache seems close and real and not 
to be subdued. 

‘*And Judas went and hanged himself.’’ 

I start and shudder. It seems as if a demon voice 
had whispered in my ear. Not acomfortable text, 
surely, to come to an overwrought woman at the end 
ofa day’s toil. But it stays with me persistently as I 
go up town and turn into a restaurant for my evening 
meal. 
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Sipping my coffee and munching my rolls, better 
thoughts come to me. How sinful it is to feel blue 
when things go crooked. There are hundreds who 
would envy my lot. I get a fair salary, I work ina 
bright, well ventilated and well warmed room. My 
hours are not burdensomely weary. Thirk of the 
thousands in New York and Chicago stifling in foul 
air, striving for what barely keeps soul and body to- 
gether. And this again proves the selfishness of hu- 
man nature. I am congratulating myself because 
others are worse off thanI am. Surely, surely the 
world is somehow out of joint, and not as its Father 
intended it to be. He has provided enough and to 
spare for all his children, and it must be because they 
have not kept his laws that some have too much 
while others lack. 

I reach for the evening paper, and scan it unthinvk- 
ingly. As my eye wanders down the columns it 
catches a few words which arrest attention : 

‘*John Burns.”’ ‘‘ At the Broadway.”’ ‘‘ ’fo-night.”’ 

John Burns! What have I heard about him? Some- 
how the name seems strangely familiar. 

Why, yes, of course, nowI remember. The great 
English union man, who organized the strike of the 
London dock laborers. 

I have nothing on hand for the evening and deter- 
mine to hear him. 

Arrived at the theatre I secure a good place and set- 
tle down to report him. 

But at the first note of the clarion voice, note book. 
environment, my own individualism, all are forgotten 
in the intense absorption of locking and listening with 
all my might, 

I raise my opera-glass, 

‘It is what I could fancy The Christ Head,” grown 
older,’’ I say softly to myself. 

Then I lean back and listen, listen, listen, as I never 
listened to orator before. 

I cannot tell you what he says. I make no effort to 
report him. But the clouds lift as I listen, anda great 
desire—larger, grander, better than anything I have 
felt in my life before—comes over me to grow less self- 
ish, less self-absorbed, more humble, more helpful. 

Such gifts are not given to many men. But few 
men have used the gifts thus given as he is using his. 
He will leave the world a better place for having lived 
init. Heis preaching more eloquent sermons than 
pulpit ever heard before. Heis living, what the world 
most needs, the life of an honest man. He makes me 
feel ashamed of myself and my small discontents and 
ambitions. and my selfish greed, which cares not what 
niy sisters earn so longas I am wellsupplied. I know he 
lives what he talks, for he shows it in his face, Some 
how | seem to look forth upon the world with differ- 
ent eyes for having heard him, and I feel like thank- 
ing God for the privilege of having seen him. 

And as I lay my tired head upon the pillow at 
night, I feel no longer so friendless and lonely and 
unprotected as I did before. For there has come to 
earth a MAN to help us, and his life’s work will not 
be unaccomplished. 

Denver, Col., December 12, 1894. 
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Why Abolish the Senate? 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


The framers of our government, it is true if trite, 
gave this country the best system of political institu- 
tions the world had yet seen. They shut out royalty, 
nobility, primogeniture, an established church, and 
taxation without representation. But, being no more 
than men, they failed to make our government pet- 
fect. Three-fourths of its first century were taken up 
in purifying it of chattel slavery. The next stage to- 
ward equal political rights was to admit the blacks to 
citizenship. These important reforms stand as con- 
fessions of an incompleted work. That other changes 
are necessary in the fabric evidence continues to arise 
from time to time. In California, for instance, the 
people decided, two years ago, by a vote of fourteen 
to one, that United States Senators ought to be elected 
at the polls. But reasons, sound ones, and many of 
them, can be brought forward to foreshadow the abo- 
lition of the senate, state and national, if this gov- 
ernment is ever to be really democratic, and if our 
people would rid themselves of an incubus and a dire 
menace. 

The senate ought to be abolished: 1. Because it is 
not ofa piece with a government of and by the peo- 
ple. 2. Because of its sins. 

I. 

A senate in a democratic republic is like a fifth 
wheel toa wagon. It is cumbrous, useless, and ab- 
surd. Serious argument for it, from any point of 
view, breaks down. Its existence but indicates a po- 
litical superstition. 

It would never occur to any corporation, commer- 
cial exchange, or labor organization to set up a sec- 
ond chamber to reconsider the legislation of its first 
chamber. Imagine a transcontinental railroad com- 
pany forming a superior revisionary group of direc- 
tors to ‘‘ take sober second thought”’ upon the decis- 
ions of the board already in existence ; yet the wealth 
represented by such companies usually far exceeds 
that administered by most of the states. Imagine the 
American Federation of Labor holding a second an- 
nual convention of an upper grade of delegates to re- 
vise the proceedings of the first ; yet in the Federa- 
tion the number of voters exceeds that in many of the 
states. We can only find the senate, or anything 
like it, in the government organization—and govern- 
ments, as they exist, are commonly, in large part, in- 
heritances from the dark ages. 

Our American senate is to be traced directly back 
tomonarchy. Describing the transition from colo- 
nial to state governments during and after our Revo- 
lution, John Fiske says: ‘‘ Thus our state govern- 
ments came to be repetitions on a small scale of the 
king, lords and commons of England. The Gover- 
nor answered to the king, with his dignity very much 
curtailed by election fora short period. The senate 
answered to the house of lords, except in being a 
representative and not a hereditary body. It was 
supposed to represent more especiaily tbat part of the 


community which was possessed of most wealth and 
consideration ; and in several states the senators were 
apportioned with some reference to the amount of 
taxes paid by different parts of the state. When New 
York made its senate a supreme court of appzal, it 
was in deliberate imitation of the house of lords. On 
the other hand, the house of representatives answer- 
ed tothe house of commons as it used to be in the 
days when its power was really limited by that of the 
upper house and the king.”’ 

In England, however, during the past century, 
power has moved from lords to commons; but in the 
United States, the lower house has reasons for a grow- 
ing distrust of the upper. In England where a 
serious difference arises between lords and commons, 
the lords must almost invariably yield; in America, 
senates habitually vote down bills passed by houses 
fresh from the people, obeying the people’s will. 
‘“ The senate’s tariff bill or none,’’ was the dictation 
to which our national house bowed last August. 

Many of our fathers opposed the senate. Its ac- 
ceptance was the price they finally paid to form the 
Union. Inthe Federal Convention of 1787, which 
adopted the nation’s constitution, it was at first pro- 
proposed to create a congress ofa single chamber. 
But the delegates from the small states of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland wished their 
representatives to be placed on an equal footing in 
this chamber with those of the larger states. The op- 
position to this demand resulted in a compromise, the 
second chamber, the United States senate, composed 
of two senators from each state, large or small. 

“In accordance,’’ says Fiske, ‘‘ with the notion that 
an upper house should be somewhat less democratic 
than a lower house, the term for senators was made 
longer than for representatives. The tendency is to 
make the senate respond more slowly to changes in 
popular sentiment, and this is often an advantage. 
Popular opinion is often wrong at particular moments. 
but with time it is apt to correct its mistakes. 
We are usually in more danger of suffering from hasty 
legislation than from tardy legislation. 

These, then, are the facts : 

1, The senate was not to be democratic in this land 
of equal rights. 

2. It was meant to “ put down the brakes ’’ on hasty 
law. 

1. The senate is not democratic. On the floor of 
the senate, Nevada, with forty thousand inhabitants, 
counts as much as New York with six millions—a 
travesty on the democratic idea. 

The admission to the Union of “ rotten borough ”’ 
states, such as Idaho and Wyoming, has come about 
mainly because one of the two old political parties 
has hoped thereby to gain party ascendency. The 
United States Senate, more than any other factor, 
keeps alive the idea of state as opposed to nation. 
Were there no senate, the house, representing as it 
does, congressional districts, might be a truly national 
body with atendency to ignore state lines. As the 
members of the senate are elected by the legislatures, 
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a candidate may thus be made senator against whom 
might be polled a popular three-fourths majority 
The term, six years—a senator may remain in office 
long after the issues on which, if any, he was chosen, 
have passed away. He may continue voting against 
bills embodying a sentiment favored by a large ma- 
jority of the people in his state and voted for by a 
majority in the lower house from his state. A number 
of plutocratic or corrupt senators in combination may 
prevent legislation demanded by the majority in the 
country, a two-thirds majority in the lower house, 
and the president. In the states, the existence of the 
senates, besides giving rise to many of the abuses seen 
in the national senate, breeds disturbance and corrup- 
tion. Gerrymandering in senatorial districts is a 
common political crime. Where the two parties are 
about matched, the control of the state senate and the 
election of a United States Senator call out all the 
devices of the politician. ‘‘A conspiracy to steal the 
senate’’ Is a familiar newspaper headline. In all the 
respects just mentioned the senate stands as an anti- 
democratic institution. 
2. Noone need credit nowadays the assertion that 
- a senate is necessary as a check on the people’s legisla- 
tion. Where is the evidence that itis, or ever has 
been? On the contrary, illustrations that it emphati- 
cally is not are numerous. So begin with the plainest 
and simplest examples: No New, England town has 
ever found reason to take from its people their full 
legislative power in town meeting. The town as a 
whole is left to profit alike by its successes and its 
mistakes. And so itis with the trades-union, the bene- 
fit society, the fire company, the building association. 
In larger business organizations, as has been pointed 
out, the senate has never existed. In the subdivisions 
of states the upper chamber is meeting with disfavor. 
Brooklyn a few years ago under a new charter de- 
vised by trusted citizens, reduced its municipal legis- 
lature to one body. New York City for some decades 
has had but one. In Switzerland not one of the 
twenty-two states has ever found a senate necessary, 
and the new federal senate is of less importance than 
the house, in civilized countries generally where there 
is not a strong movement to abolish upper houses there 
is an obvious weakening of their powers. Of those in 
England and Canada, Goldwin Smith has written : 
‘*There might be, and certainly would be, a chronic 
state of legislative deadlock in England where the 
house of lords really a co-ordinate branch of the legis- 
lature and not, as it is, an august nullity. There 
might be, and very likely would be, a chronic state 
of dead-lock in Canada if the Canadian senate were 
really a co-ordinate branch of the legislature, and not, 
as it is, a nullity by no means august.’’ Canada, in- 
deed, affords a conspicuous example of a great 
province legislating without an upper house—Onta- 
rio, with 2,100,000 inhabitants. In every element of 
good government Ontario is aot only in advance of 
her sister provinces, she is in the lead among all the 
dependencies of Great Britain. British Columbia and 
Manitoba have followed her example in refusing to 


encumber themselves with a second chamber, the re- 
sults being indisputably gratifying. Among other 
governments throughout the world getting along with- 
out an upper house are Greece and Servia in Europe ; 
the British colonies of Natal and Western Australia, the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal; and on the Ameri- 
can continent,Costa Rica and Guatemala, Here are mil- 
lions who have rejected upper-house rule, which is sure 
to be upper class rule. In monarchical countries it is ad- 
mitedly so. Where, as in France, life senators are in 
office, their places were created in a distrust of the mass- 
es. In the Dominion of Canada, the senate has reached 
the climax of political absurdity, the senators being 
appointed by the prime minister on no other principle 
than party feality. Our own national senate, aristo- 
cratic and partisan, bears a family resemblance to the 
upper houses of the monarchies. Had we no senate, 
and were it to-day proposed to establish one, this fact 
its cost of a half a million or more annualiy, might be 
enough to defeat the project. As to improving on the 
legislation of the house, the senate’s record may be 
challenged as showing few alterations of house bills 
excepting such as sprung from partisan or class 
motives. 
Il. 

The United States Senate, ever since it was created, 
has been ‘‘a plague to the nation.”” What strikes one 
in a survey of its history is its failures in times of 
emergency. It was the direct cause of the rebellion, 
as the house alone would have passed measures meant 
to deviate that war. As to slavery, the house passed 
a bill prohibiting it in the territories, but the Senate 
laid the bill on the table. The senate, with the presi- 
dent, was also responsible for the war with Mexico, 
the house passing resolutions opposing and condemn- 
ing it. 

The means by which a senator is elected will indi- 
cate how he will act. Ofthe eighty-eight men who sit 
in the senate chamber in Washington, how many 
were elected because of their moral and mental fitness 
for the place, and how many for other reasons? The 
methods by which Henry B. Payne was chosen 
from Ohio, in 1884, are, to the popular mind, by 
no reasons uncommon. When the legislature of 
that year was elected, his name was never mentioned 
among the candidates for the senate. The dem- 
ocratic constituencies sent their members to 
Columbus to vote for Ward or Pendleton, while their 
feeling towards Payne was that he had betrayed them 
as a representative eight years before, and that he en- 
tertained no interest in politics excepting as a monop 
olist. Yet when the legislators choose the senator, it 
was Henry B. Payne. Says Mr. Lloyd, in ‘* Wealth 
Against Commonwealth;”’ ‘‘ The press, without regard 
to party, gave voice to the popular wrath. Scores of 
democratic newspapers in Ohio went into mourning. 
One of them said: ‘ The whole democratic legislature 
was made rotten by the money that was used to buy 
and sell the members like so many sheep.’ ’’ ‘‘ After 
the legislature had examined sixty-four witnesses, the 
Ohio house of representatives resolved that ‘ample 
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testimony was adduced to warrant the belief that___- 
the seat of Henry B. Payne in the United States 

Senate was purchased by the corrupt use of money.’”’ 

But this Payne sat his six years in the senate. He of 
course voted against the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission and similar bills intended to restrict the mo- 

nopolists which were passed during his term. 

In running over the list of United States Senators, 
one can to-day pick out many accused of being elect- 
ed by the same methods as Payne. The body is popu- 
larly looked upon as a plutocratic club, possessed of 
dangerous powers and the inclination to carry out their 
powers. Nearly one-fourth of the members are re- 
garded as millionaires, while half of the remainder 
would be thought rich men anywhere out of Wall 
street. If in general they are not interested in the great 
monopolies asstockholders, they areas attorneys. Few 
depend on their salaries. The newer Western States 
invariably send to the senate not their ablest, but 
their richest men, after a campaign in which bribery 
is taken for granted by press and people, and is some- 
times admitted by legislators. The millionaires of 
the senate regard the honors of office as mere acces- 
sories of wealth; they give attention first to their 
private affairs, next to party volitics, and lastly to 
their official duties. A numbera ¢ habitual absentees 
from their seats. One millionaire senator from 
Nevada stayed away from Washington almost his en- 
tire term. ‘‘ Rich men,’’ says the New York World, 
‘*predominate in the upper house of congress, and 
where they are not lazy are incompetent.’’ 

The club feeling of the senate exhibits itself on 
every measure in which monopolists are concerned as 
against the people, and in every case in which the 
senators themselves stand apart from the people. 
‘* senatorial courtesy ’’ constrains the body to confirm 
the nomination of any man who has once been a sen- 
ator. In party affairs, however, the senate is unfail- 
ingly partisan. Here each senator, looking for re- 
election or other party favor, obeys caucuses or boss- 
like a part of the machine. Contested election cases 
resolve themselves into a mere count of the relative 
strength of the political parties in the senate. This, 
as in the case of Montana three years ago, even in 
cases of fraudulent credentials or notorious bribery. 

How the upper house of congress improves upon 
the legislation of the lower house it would be difficult 
to explain, It is not through debate. No debate in the 
senate on any important party question ever changes 
an opinion now-a-days. In the past ten years but 
one debate there has deeply interested the country. 
That, the recent discussion of the tariff, chiefly attract- 
ed attention because of the extraordinary indifference 
of the senators to the losses of the business world 
through their interminable wrangles, and because of 
the scandalous speculations in commodities affected 
by the tariff widely charged against certain senators. 
The senate of to-day, prolific in prosy and voluble 
manuscript readers, is singularly barren of orators. 
Ordinarily, the press deems it hardly worth while to 
give the public more than an outline of any senator’s 


speech. What, however, the senate is famous for is 
activity in patronage, political jobs and schemes for 
corporations. 

The secret sessions of the senate are in their way on 
a par with the proceedings of the king’s star chamber. 
A vigorous work by Dorman B. Eaton dealt some 
years ago with this phase of senatorial business. In 
one passage on the secret session Mr. Eaton writes : 
“It is by no means easy to comprehend the breadth 
and importance of the vast sphere of official life which 


thus stands eclipsed in the dark shadow of senatorial . 


secrecy and usurpation. Probably one-half 
of the time of senators given to speaking and voting 
is given to the matter of filling offices. On an average 
there must be from three to four nominations to be 
acted upon by the senate every day of its session. 
Now, all the votes, all the speeches and all the vari- 
ous and important actions connected with these ses- 
sions are never reported, or seen, or known by any one 
but senators and their subordinates. They are never 
understood by the people. Yet no action of the gov- 
ernment more profoundly affects the moral tone of 
politics, the fate of parties, or the efficiency and econ- 
omy of administration. If anything could add to our 
astonishment at such astounding results being possible 
under our system of freedom and publicity, it would 
be the fact that they have been accomplished, 
not by law, not according to the constitution, 
not by any action of congress, not by any consent 
of the executive, not after any public debate, but solely 
through arbitrary rules of the senate, adopted in secret 
sessions, of which nothing was reported, and nothing 
known by the people.”” ‘‘ Every grade of appoint- 
ments and removals made by the president, 

with all the corrupt infiuences, the bartering of votes 
in the senate for votes for senators or their friends, 
the scandalous relations between a senatorial vote for 
a nomination and another nomination made or to be 
made, . . . together with all the vicious relations 
between the confirmation of postmasters and collect- 
ors and the partisan corruption with which senators 
may be connected in the states and cities—all these 
things are covered in the impenetrable, everlasting 
darkness and silence of these secret sessions, which 
the senators have interposed between themselves and 
the president and the people.’’ 


The senate is no honor to the name of America. A 
compromise in its inception ; a failure in every great 
crisis ; more than once a nest of traitors ; a clog to 
progress; undemocratic, aristocratic, plutocratic—it 
deserves to die. 

Si liad 

The A. F.of L., in convention assembled, heartily 
endorsed the principle of a legal work day not exceed- 
ing eight hours, and strongly advised all affiliated 
bodies to take such action as they may deem best to 
have the same brought before the Legislature in their 
respective States, and that the incoming Executive 
Council be instructed to give such assistance and ad- 
vice as may be necessary to crystallize the principle 
of this resolution into the organic laws of the republic 
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Is This a Christian Civilization? 
BY LOUIS NASH. 

‘Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven!” 
Think of it, readers ; the Lord’s will be on earth as it 
is in heaven ; does he will it, that thousands of hungry 
men and women and children should be compelled to 
go hungry against their own wishes and desires, simply 
because some other individual has been fortunate or 
cunning enough to acquire their portion of this earth’s 
inheritance. 

Is it a Christian civilization that allows such condi- 
tions to obtain in a land as bounteous and prolific as 
this America is? 

Is it right, is it just, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Lord willed it this way in heaven ? Most assuredly 
not; is it a natural condition to see strong,hardy men, 
willing to add something to this world’s store of 
wealth, through the application of their efforts, and 
unable to apply that effort unless some individual or 
other presents them with an opportunity? No! 

Then why is it thus? That is the question. Answer : 
Because we are endeavoring to live a lie. 

It is time a living Christianity, which recognizes 
man as the temple of the living God, and that the 
earth and its fullness is not the master, but the foot- 
stool théreof. 

Here is your opportunity, ye who believe in a live 
Christianity! A Christ moving, living, breathing and 
dominant in the hearts of a people, not a dead Chris- 
tianity, dreaming of a dead Christ, but live Christians 
as live Christs, scattering the tables of the money 
changers in the temples, (instead of money changers 
reading the unfinished sermons of a dead disciple), 
going down in the poverty-stricken alleys of the robbed 
industrial slaves, and raising upits victims. Aye! doing 
more than this, inculcating, advocating, and spreading 
the doctrine of equality as illustrated by the Master in 
his last and greatest of lessons, wherein he, whom 
they reverenced, Aye! as the Son of the Universal 
Father, called for water, and, baring his arms deliber- 
ately, washed the feet of those who worshipped him, 
thus demonstrating in action his principle and belief 
in the truth of universal equality. 

Oh, if Christians would only be Christians, not 
pagans; would only take their Christianity out of the 
skies and place it upon the earth; cease their mum- 
blings, mockeries and incantations! Be the real article! 
Take Christianity down from the altars, and put it in 
the ballot-box, bring it into politics, and establish a 
Christianized system of government. 

If Christians would cease idolatry,let go their mam- 
mon-—Ah ! there’s the rub—let go their paganism ! 

Then we may hope to see ‘‘ Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.”’ 

‘*Theory is a corpse, practice is life, add the two 
and you have a living being.’’ Christianity is a corpse 
to-day; it simply theorizes, but does not practice. 

If Christianity is good for anything, it is good for 
practice; ifis not, then the Lord give us something 
which is, for a truth which is impracticable is of no 
earthly account. 


The hollow ridiculousness of a landlord, a banker, 
or any other devotee of mammon, getting down on his 
knees and rolling up his eyes, beseeching divine 
favor through Jesus Christ—through Him who said, 
“Go forth, preach my doctrine, but take nothing with 
ye; confine thy property to acloak and a staff.’’ 

Verily, his disciples now go forth—laden with deeds 
and mortgages, and other kinds of death-grips upon 
their fellow men and women; Aye; upon the little 
innocents sold upon the London streets for a shilling, 
upon the bodies of young girls in Boston and New 
York, doomed for the purposes of lust, and upon the 
gallant forms of our country’s youth, doomed for the 
streets, roads, prisons and potters’-fields; ina vain 
search for an opportunity to earn their bread. 

‘* Thy will be done on earth as it in heaven.’’ 

We want the religion of the heaven here, for God 
is here ; this is heaven and eternity is now ; to-mor- 
row never comes, and of its nature never shall. 

We want the religion that weds the spiritual to the 
material, the principle to the politics, the prayer to 
the practice and the virtue to the voting. 

This is the only true religion—the true salvation— 
the salvation of souls as they come into the world, by 
presenting divine conditions for children to come 
into. 

‘*On earth as it is in heaven,’’ was the rule He laid 
down—was the life He led. 

We feel sure there are no deeds nor mortgages, no 
death-grips upon the necessities of life, no monopo- 
lies or trusts, no little babes sold for a shilling, no 
pawn-shops, no prisons, no poor-houses, no potters’ 
fields there! And if it was done here as it is in 
heaven there would be none here as well. Hence we 
revert to the question which heads this article, ‘‘ Is 
this a Christian Civilization ?’’ 

The religion which Christ preached is called Chris- 
tianity, after Himself, after His name ; but that does 
not express what His religion was—express His re- 
ligion’s real term. Its real term is ‘‘ humanity ’’—all 
humanity! not a church, not a society, not a sect, 
not a word about divinity—all was intensely human 
about Him. 

The adoption of practical Christianity on earth is 
the only true solution of the labor problem. Th* 
elimination of ‘‘selfishness’’ and the institution of 
‘love’? would render earth a paradise and abolish 
poverty, strife, murder, pillage and bloodshed for all 
time, making this world in reality, as well as name, 
“A Christian Civilization.’’ 


— oe 


We have always been taught to believe that the duty 
of the judges of our courts was to interpret the law as 
they found it, to administer it in the spirit as well as 
in the letter of its designers, but it 1s something new 
to find judges instructing jurors what they ought to be, 
suggesting that indictment be founded upon that 
theory, and to issue injunctions prohibiting working- 
men from performing and exercising rights which 
were always regarded as within the perview of law. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions is invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 

The editor is Nor responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents, 


Fort Scott, KAN., Dec. 12, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST:— 

Though nota member of your organization, I take 
the liberty of asking your attention to those questions 
affecting the welfare of all laborers in this nation : 

1. The billion of dollars of gold annually, comes 
wholly from the laborers of the United States. 

2. Property is wholly exempt from national taxa- 
tion, except a paltry tax on incomes. 

3. Another billion dollars annually, comes from 
the laborers for interest, dividends on stocks and 
unjust profits upon railroad earnings, telegraphs, street 
cars, mines, trusts and unrestrained corporations. 

4. Legislation by statute will never eradicate—only 
palliate—hence. 

5. Cures must be put into the constitution for cardi- 
nal principles. 

6. Afew atatime, put vital ones at first, and at 
once. 

Compare method of raising revenues among the 
States in State government, county, towns and muni- 
cipal. 

(A) Figures upon these questions should be obtained 
and diffused among the people. 

Ignorance and lack of independent study, /ree man- 
hood are to be overcome. Self respect, independence, 
love of liberty, hatred of all oppressions must be in- 
wrought in our children to be handed down to their’s 
to the last generation. 

We are at the lastliberty ditch in America. Hope 
lies nowhere else. 

Shall we win? 

We fight now the battle of the living MAN and his 
unborn millions. 

May your counsels be wise, unswerving, unselfish— 
so be a blessing to men. 

For the right, 
Jamas M. LEE. 
“+e 
VERMILLION, KAN., Dec. I9, 1894. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Enclosed I send you stamps for which I desire you 
to send me a copy of the issue of your paper containing 
the report of the A. F. of L. convention. It so hap- 
pened that I have recently changed my place of resi- 
dence temporarily from Topeka, Kansas, which places 
me somewhat out of reach of labor papers for the time 
being, and Mr. Gompers, as a farm hand, a wage 
worker on the farm, I beg your indulgence to express 
my sincere gratitude for your frequently expressed 
sympathy for my class. It is a remarkable fact that 
nearly all the labor leaders and reformers of all kinds, 
have failed to say anything whatever about farm 
hands or their condition, hence, we feel pleased when 
people even recognize our existence. 


I was particularly pleased with the magazine article 
published by you during the summer of 1892. The 
main point you made in that article is exactly correct. 
The interests of farmers and the purposes of farmers’ 
organizations like the Farmers Alliance, are entirely 
different from the interests of the workingmen and 
the purposes of labor organizations, and the farm hand 
not the farmer is the rural laborer. 

I have thoroughly studied the so-called ‘‘farmer’s 
movement,’’ and my opportunities for understanding 
it have been gooi, and I find the real aim or purpose 
of that movement is to accomplish certain ends for 
the benefit or aggrandizement of farmers and farm 
owners, absolutely regardless of the welfare of the 
laboring people. During the past four or five years I 
have tried to advocate the cause of my class on all 
proper occasions. I have written articles for several 
Topeka and other Kansas papers. In them I have al- 
ways claimed as you didin the above mentioned arti- 
cle, that workingmen would make a great mistake 
whenever they formally affiliated with the alliance or 
populist movement. 

The time has come when the American farm hand 
must be recognized. He isa workingman and entitled 
to due consideration as such. Heretofore, we have 
been at the mercy of unreasonable prejudices. Farm- 
ers have insisted that we are not a distinct class, that 

we have no class interests, and the public has tamely 
assented to the absurd idea. But I must stop abruptly 
and risk finding some other opportunity for discussing 
this matter at greater length. 
Yours truly, 
W. E. KEARNS. 


oe 


Mr. P. H. McLocan, of the I. T. U., at 
one time one of the executive officers of the 
Federation in its early days, recently died in 
Chicago. Our departed brother may not bave 
been over careful in many things, but that he 
was a true trade unionist no one ever dared 
question, and to the extent of his opportunities 
desired to further the interests of his fellow 
workmen. Leguiescat in pace. 


AN expert stenographer reported the speeches 
of the delegates to the Denver Convention up- 
on the political programme. The Executive 
Council has authorized that these speeches be 
printed in pamphlet form and sold. They will 
be ready in the course of a few days and will 
be sold at the rate of ten cents per copy or 
nine dollars per hundred, postage and express- 
age prepaid. 


THE printed official proceedings of the Den- 
ver Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor will be ready for distribution in the 
course of the coming week. . It will contain 
all the reports of the officers and committees, 
together with the work of the convention in 
detail. Copies may be secured upon order at 
the rate of ten cents each or nine dollars per 
hundred, postage or expressage prepaid. 
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AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


4 DUE NOTICE 


WiLL be given to our readers of the change 
of address of the officers of the A. F. of L., 
as well as the publication office of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL-ELECT. 


John McBride, President. 

P. J. McGuire, First Vice-President. 

James Duncan, Second Vice-President. 
Rhody Kenehan, Third Vice-President. 
Thos, J. Elderkin, Fourth Vice-President. 
John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

Aug. McCraith, Secretary. 


THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION. 


THE Denver convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was one of the most nota- 
ble held in the history of that grand organiza- 
tion. Notwithstanding the great distance 
from the centre of industry at which the con- 
vention was held, and the further fact that the 
industrial depression prevented a large num- 
ber of organizations from being represented, a 
goodly number of delegates were in attend- 
ance. 

To many of our readers the fact of seventy- 
three delegates attending the convention may 
seem like a small gathering, but when it is 
explained that it is necessary for the member- 
ship to increase in a geometrical ratioin order 
to have an arithmetical! increase in the num- 
ber of delegates it is not so difficult of com- 
prehension. Let us explain how this is at- 
tained. An organization with 4,000 members 
is entitled to one delegate; 8,000 members, 
two delegates ; 16,000 members, three dele- 
gates ; 32,000, four delegates, and so on. 

Beyond doubt the intellectual calibre of the 
convention was far above that of any conven- 
tion of American wage workers ever held, and 
will compare favorably with any legislative 
body in existence. A large amount of im- 
portant business was transacted, among which 
may be noted, a declaratory resolution against 
the introduction of any sectarian or captious 
issues among the working people ; the insist- 
ence that the wage-workers must unite irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. The first of May, 1896, was designated 
as a day for a renewed effort for the introduc- 
tion of a general eight-hour workday, both 
upon the economic and political fields, A pro- 
test was entered against the funding of the 
debts of the Union Pacific and the Central 
Pacific Railways. Compulsory arbitration 
was declared against, and its introduction op- 
posed by all the means in the power of the 
organization. The abolition of the contract 
system upon all work for the national, State 
and municipal governments and the deter- 
mination to have the work done by the day 
labor system, and against the employment of 
children in workshops and factories. 

The political programme submitted by the 
Chicago convention consumed nearly two days 
in discussing, and with a number of changes 
and amendments the several planks were 
adopted. The convention however, refused to 
adopt the programme as a whole, maintaining 
thereby the trade union policy of the non- 
establishment of a ‘‘programme’’ preferring to 
be judged by its actions and what it accom- 
plishes in the interest of labor rather than com- 
mitting the organization or the movement, to 
any set or declaration of principles. 
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Proposition No. 10, declaratory of collectiv- 
ism was substituted by one in favor of the 
occupancy and use of land to be the real title 
to possession. A new proposition in favor of 
the abolition of all conspiracy and penal laws 
affecting the seamen and other workmen was 
also adopted. 

The Maguire bills in favor of the abolition of 
involuntary servitude and for the improvement 
ot the condition of seamen were endorsed, and 
a committee of two elected to proceed and re- 
main at Washington to secure the passage of 
the bills. The extension of the Illinois eight 
hour law work-day for women and children to 
all States in the Union, ‘The abolition of the 
sweating and tenement house systems of manu- 
facture. In tavor of the formation of non- 
partisan, central, social and reform clubs for 
the purpose of mutual aid and instruction. 
Against the padrone and crimping systems. In 
favor of the more rigid enforcement and wise 
amendments of our inauguration and alien con- 
tract labor laws. Against the further issuance 
of bonds ofany kind or denomination by the 
United States Government, except those 
authorized by special law and which should 
always originate in the lower House of Con- 
gress. In favor of a law limiting the power of 
equity courts issuing injunctions in cases of 
strike or during trade disputes, Against the 
extension of fundamental patents in electricity 
and electrical appliances. In favor of a law to 
be passed by Congress for the protection of 
union labels and union trade marks. 

The Committee on Conference with the 
Knights of Labor recommended a continuance 
of the semi-annual sessions, but it was decided 
that the sessions should take place only when 
that organization ceases to encourage dual 
organization and dual authority in any one 
trade. It was decided upon a more thorough 
aggressive agitation for the organization of the 
wage-workers. 

John Burns and David Holmes, the British 
fraternal delegates, made eloquent addresses, 
praying for an international solidarity of the 
trade union movement. 

The following officers were elected for the 
term commencing January 1, 1895: 

John McBride, of the United Mine Workers, 
President. 

P. J. McGuire, of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, First Vice-President. 

James Duncan, of the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor, Second Vice-President. 

Roady Kenehan, of the Journeymen Horse- 
shoers’ International Union, Third Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

Thos. J. Elderkin, of the Seamen’s National 
Union, Fourth Vice-President. 

John B. Lennon, of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, Treasurer. 


Aug. McCraith, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Secretary. 

Samuel Gompers and P. J. McGuire were 
elected fraternal delegates to visit the British 
Trade Union Congress to be held in Cardiff, 
Wales, September, 1895. 

John McBride, Samuel Gompers and P. J. 
McGuire were elected conferees on the part of 
the A. F. of L. to the semi-annual labor con- 
ferences. 

The above gives but a cursory view of the 
more important business transacted at the 
Denver convention, but we repeat, the work 
of the trade union movement has been carried 
on fully and faithfully and the interests of the 
wage workers certainly advanced by the epoch- 
making fourteenth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

May we all, in command and in the ranks, 
feel the necessity of more vigorously than ever 
pushing on the grand work of organization on 
trade union lines, and may the next year wit- 
ness the greatest possible triumphs in the cause 
of the wronged and the oppressed. 


OUR ENGLISH BROTHERS. 


DAvip HoLmMks and John Burns, who were 
delegated by the British Trades Union Con- 
gress to come to the Denver convention of the 
A. F. of L,., and convey the fraternal greetings 
of our fellow organized wage workers have per- 
formed their duty faithfully and well, and their 
coming was beyond question an epoch in the 
organized labor movement of our country, 

From the time of their arrival until the 
present day they have been greeted most 
heartily and fraternally everywhere they 
went, and at the convention in Denver their 
addresses were listened to with rapt attention 
and absorbing interest. 

John Burns is beyond question able and 
eloquent ; he has been somewhat criticised, 
but, despite it, we all admit that much of his 
critique of our municipal affairs is founded 
upon fact. He has the bluntness of the pro- 
verbial Englishman, and has had the manhood 
to express any adverse opinion he has formed, 
to our faces. This we have been unaccustomed 
to by his countrymen who formerly visited us. 
They usually flattered us while here, and upon 
returning to England wrote books or pamph- 
lets caricaturing or belittling us. It is this 
strange but frank manner of the man to which 
we have been unaccustomed that has more 
than likely called forth whatever may have 
been said against him. ¥ 

When he observes defects in his own coun- 
try he frankly and pointedly states them. He 
will no doubt find much more to find fault 
with in England after his return than before 
his departure. His travels have convinced 
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him of many things in our favor. More than 
likely he will then be as sharply criticised by 
his countrymen for ‘‘ catering ’’ to America as 
he was by our super-sensitive jingoists for his 
criticism of our faults and shortcomings. 

There were hundreds of invitations extended 
to him through the Federation office to speak at 
different points throughout the country. His 
time was limited, and a lecturing tour of some 
of the principal centres was laid out, with his 
consent, by which every hour of his stay would 
be utilized to the best possible advantage to 
arouse the wage-workers to organization and 
action in their own interests. Everywhere he 
has been met and greeted by thousands, and 
eagerly and earnestly listened to. 

David Holmes appeared to many in the be- 
ginning uninteresting, and many questions 
were asked what caused his selection to come 
to the United States, but as time passed and 
opportunities presented themselves he grew 
both upon the intelligence and the affections 
of America’s workets. His unassuming man- 
ners and plain matter of fact addresses began 
to broaden and widen, and it was clearly seen 
that his knowledge of industrial, commercial 
and social affairs was world-wide, and that he 
was fully imbued with the intensity of the 
struggle of the toilers to obtain improved con- 
ditions. He is a foremost part of that sturdy 
stock of Lancashire weavers who withstood 
the brunt of many an industrial battle, and 
who gave to the world one of the noblest ex- 
periences of self-sacrifice for a great principle. 

The incident to which we refer took place 
during our civil war in Lancashire when for 
months no shuttle nor spindle moved for the 
want of cotton blockaded in the South. The 
Government of Great Britain was upon the 
verge of declaring the Southern States a bel- 
ligerant power and proposed to raise the block- 
ade so that cotton might be brought to Eng- 
land and the Lancashire weavers put to work. 
To the credit of the men and women of that 
district be it siid that they held monster de- 
monstrations protesting against the step about 
to be taken by the British Government, they 
declared that they wanted no work which had 
its basis in the perpetuation of human slavery. 

Whether the backdown of the English Cabi- 
net was due to the Lancashire weavers’ pro- 
test or not we are not prepared to say, but our 
martyred Lincoln acknowledged the debt of 
gratitude the people of the United States owed 
them and attributed to their attitude England's 
altered policy. 

David Holmes, under the auspices of the 
A. F. of L., has visited the textile industrial 
centres, and is using the power ot his eloquence 
and experience with the workers in that in- 
dustry to a more thorough organization. 


The two men, John Burns and David 
Holmes, represent a splendid type of English 
manhood as developed by the trade union 
movement of that country. They deserve the 
appreciation of their fellow countrymen and 
fellow unionists, and the sincere and hearty 
thanks of their American brothers and sisters 
of labor. ‘They have done good work. 

We wish them a pleasant journey homeward 
and a safe return. We ask them, as we know 
they will, to report us as we are, breathing the 
fervent hope for a mighty bond of union of the 
wage.workers of the world. 


A PARTING WORD. 
NEw York, Dec. 31st, 1894. 

THE Denver convention elected Mr. John 
McBride, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, President of the A. F. of L. As a 
consequence my term of office expires this 
day, and having been so long officially asso- 
ciated with the trade unionists of America it 
does seem to me not entirely inappropriate to 
bid all a direct and official good bye. 

I do not ask the readers of this magazine 
nor my fellow unionists to imagine for a mo- 
ment that in leaving the office of President of 
the A. F. of L. that I sever my connection 
with the labor movement, for as a matter of 
fact, even if I so desired, I doubt that I should 
be enabled to carry it out. I am now nigh 
upon forty-five years of age, and have been in 
the labor movembent for more than thirty 
years. Of this, actively more than twenty- 
six, hence the labor movement and the labor 
cause have grown to be part of my existence, 
part of my very nature. To speak for it, to 
write for it, to work for it has been my high- 
est hope, my inmost aspiration. Beyond it I 
have seen nothing, and success outside of it 
has seemed to me to be impossible. 

At all times advocating the cause of the 
wage-workers who were struggling for ameli- 
rative measures and emancipation, and at times 
speaking in defense of those who perhaps had 
neither the courage nor the opportunity to 
speak for themselves, and perhaps even again 
pleading for some who, in their demoralized 
condition, have been forced to repudiate the 
authority to speak in their name, hence it is 
not presuming too much when I repeat that 
the labor movement and the labor cause is 
part of my very being, and trom which it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to depart. 

Of course I have made enemies. I expected 
to when I first entered actively in the strug- 
gle, and any man who imagines for a moment 
that he could be in active participation in this 
combat for the right without incurring the 
enmity and ill-will of some, had better not 
enter the arena, for if any such thought is 
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entertained it were better both for the begin- 
ner as well as the movement that his atten- 
tions be directed to another and less controver- 
sial channel. 

To always act for the right without fear or 
favor or as to personal consequences is to run 
counter to schemes of all kinds. Having 
set the maxim and watchword the truth and 
the right for my guidance, it is but natural 
that I should have come in conflict with the 
weak-kneed, the trickster as well as those who 
have well formed but different opinions. 

I have always held that every trade unionist 
should have one of two elements in his make- 
up, and which seemed to me were necessary 
essentials to success. The first wasa thorough 
knowledge of the trade union movement, its 
history, its struggles, its tendencies, and for 
what it stands, or in the absence of this knowl- 
edge that it required absolute faith in the 
ability of the trade unions to accomplish the 
amelioration in the condition, and the final 
emancipation of labor. Talk as oae will, but if 
either one of these two characteristics is not the 
dominating influence of a trade union leader 
or member success is an impossibility. 

It is therefore not unnatural that men 
who lack the knowledge of the trade union 
movement, and who have no faith init, but 
who look upon it as asecondary consideration 
in the struggles of labor, merely to be used 
for personal or ulterior purposes should have 
felt dissatisfied with me, recognizing that I 
was always ready and anxious to prevent the 
use or abuse of our movement by those who 
appeared either under the mask of friendship, 
or as its open and avowed enemies. 

For office in the movement I care and cared 
nothing. To me the movement was greater 
than any man or set of men, and believing as I 
did and do, that the trade union movement is 
the natural class organization of the wage- 
workers in which they must seek present im- 
provement as well as future disenthrallment. I 
have dared to fearlessly express my convictions 
regardless of who it hurt or benefited. 

No one can truthfully say that I have ever 
entered into any caucus for any purpose what- 
soever. 1 never entered into any deals, or 
bargains or combinations, either to elect 
myself or any other man to office, or to even 
advance legislation or propositions which I 
favored or to defeat men or measures to which 
I was opposed. I stood for a cause, and was 
willing at all times to bear the full brunt of 
antagonism and opposition that could be man- 
ifested against it or myself. 

I have not been re-elected, and can fairly 
say that I have no regrets to express. I feel 
the consciousness of having performed my duty 
to the very best of my ability and with a single 


purpose, to benefit my fellow wage-workers. 
There is nothing that I have done in the cause 
that I would seek to undo, or words that I have 
expressed that I would unsay, except to do and 
say them with greater force and emphasis. 

I beg to assure my successor as well as all 
unionists that I shall, so far as in me lies and 
opportunities present themselves, help to place 
our organization and our movement upon a 
higher plane of advantage and success, in the 
sincere hope that the day of labor’s emancipa- 
tion may be so much nearer at hand. 

Appealing to all wage-workers to unite, to 
federate and mutually pledge to each other fra- 
ternity and solidarity, in which I cheerfully 
join, I have the honor to remain for all time, 

Yours in the cause of labor, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MISTAKEN.—PERHAPS HONESTLY.—LET 
US UNITE. 


Our contemporary the Journal of the Knights 
of Labor, evidently unable to maintain the ar- 
gument it provoked, again indulges in per- 
sonal attacks and vituperation and com- 
placently imagines that these will pass cur- 
rent among its readers. 

Instead of answering the propositions we 
presented it empties it vials of abuse upon the 
officers of our organizations, and in no less 
than eight instances mentions the editor of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST by name. This 
may do for the school of journalism from which 
the editor of our contemporary graduated, but 
as one who is simply a graduate of a factory 
and whose education was obtained in the trade 
union movement our understanding of jour- 
nalistic polemics is somewhat different even if 
it is not quite so degenerate and unclean. 

Throughout the discussion of this question 
we have expressed no unkind word either for 
the Knights of Labor or for our contemporary. 
We have merely presented what we knew to 
be true and what every wage-worker knows to 
be the facts. We must therefore be excused 
if we refrain from indulging in the same kind 
of Billingsgate which the editor of our contem- 
porary seems to find so congenial. 

There are just two instances in which the 
editor of our contemporary stops for breath 
from the labyrinth of abuse, and in both these 
instances he presents propositions which are 
inaccurate as well as sophistical. We will 
again disregard all personal matters and apply 
ourselves to these propositions. 

In our last issue we stated’: ‘‘ There cannot 
exist in any trade two organizations claiming 
the same jurisdiction without conflict, without 
injury to the workers.’’ Presumably our con- 
temporary imagines that it presents an answer 
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when it states that the International Typogra- 
phical Umon and the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union co-exist in the same trade 
and claim the same jurisdiction. But does 
not every unionist know that the very in- 
stances cited bear out ourstatement? Are not 
these two organizations in constant dispute 
with each other because of the very fact of the 
existence of two organizations claiming the 
same jurisdiction ? And what is true of these 
two organizations is equally true of the car- 
penters, iron and steel workers, iron molders 
and every trade wherein two organizations exist 
or existed contemporaneously, claiming the 
same jurisdiction. But more than likely the ed- 
itor of the Journal of the Knights of Labor in his 
wisdem may return with renewed vigor to the 
attack and say: ‘‘ What of these facts, what 
care we for the facts though they are facts? 
They come in conflict with our theory, and 
therefore SO MUCH THE WORSE FOR THE 
FACTS.”’ 

At the recent convention of the American 
Federation of Labor the committee (one of 
which was the Editor of this Magazine) which 
held the conference with the Knights or Labor 
and other organizations, made its report and 
recommended the continuance of the confer- 
ences semi-annually, but the delegates to the 
convention, representing the various trade 
unions, recognizing the untenable and unfair 
attitude of the Knights of Labor, unanimously 
resolved that the conferences with the Knights 
of Labor should not be continued until that 
organization recognized that DUAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN ONE TRADE IS INIMICAL TO THE IN- 
TERESTS OF THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

We venture to assert that our contemporary 
can point to no instances, other than the K. of 
L., of any organization devoting its efforts 
to the improvement of the condition of the 
wage earners, where the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is not a settled, recog- 
nized principle. 

We were ready for almost any statement 
emanating from K.of L. ‘‘ authority,’’ in de- 
fense of their unjust attitude towards the trade 
unions, but are compelled to admit surprise 
that our contemporary would take the non- 
unionist side of the argument ‘‘ that it is the 
duty of wage workers to belong to the organi- 
zations of their trade to entitle them to employ- 
ment,’’ and employment at such conditions as 
the organizations of labor have secured. Upon 
no other than the non-unionist hypothesis can 
the statement of our contemporary be grounded. 
As a matter of fact the men who attempt to de- 
fend so untenable a position as that taken by 
our contemporary, are perforce compelled to 
resort to every known species of misrepresen- 
tation and false reasoning, and we are there- 


fore not greatly astounded that the editor of 


our contemporary finds himself floundering in 
a veritable literary maelstrom. 

We have stated that whether we be or cease 
to be, the principle for the absolute autonomy 
of the trade unions and the recognition of its 
right to the absolute jurisdiction of its trade 
affairs are inherent. So far as the presidency 
of the American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned we shall soon cease to be, but we ven- 
ture to assert that the same rights will be con- 
tended for, and that sooner or later (we are 
sure sooner than many imagine) there will be 
no two opinions upon this subject. The his- 
tory and tendency of industrial development 
successfully prove that the trade unions are 
the natural, historically developed class or- 
ganization of the wage workers to secure pres- 
ent amelioration and future emancipation. 

Let our contemporary aid us in the work of 
clearing the way for unity of action upon the 
lines both forms of our organizations can har- 
moniously work, and the dawn of that brighter 
day for which we are all struggling will be so 
much clearer toour vision and nearer at hand. 


ONE of the very best articles we have had 
the pleasure of reading for a long time in con- 
nection with the advantages accruing from af- 
filiation with the American Federation of 
Labor is published in the December issue of 
the official journal of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. It is evidently the 
result of the many years of efforts to con- 
vince the officers and members of that 
organization that only by unity and federa- 
tion is it all possible that the wage-workers’ 
interests may be protected and advanced. 
Good, brothers of the machinists, brothers of 
labor of all trades and callings, let us all unite 
and co-operate under the broad banner of that 
grand organization—the American Federation 
of Labor. 


THE Seattle Labor Gazette speaking of this 
magazine says: 

‘* The most quoted publication in the United 
States is the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Not 
yet a year old, it is read by hundreds of thou- 
sands of toilers. In its columns monthly the 
thoughts of the brightest minds in America 
are expressed. The great newspapers of the 
country recognize in the FEDERATIONIST the 
most powerful engine organized labor has. If 
it continues on-its present line of policy it will 
become the bible of the American working- 
men.’’ 





AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 
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President Gompers’ Report. 


To the Delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor: 

COMRADES AND FELLOW-WORKERS—We meet in 
convention under most inauspicious circumstances, 
and at a time when the workers are still suffering from 
the paralysis of industry resulting from the incompe- 
tency of our modern captains of industry. 

In a land so bountiful, so broad and yielding as ours, 
with a people earnest, energetic and vigorous, anxious 
and willing to produce the wealth so necessary to their 
existence and comfort, it is an indictment of our 
civilization, charging it and those responsible for it 
with the unnecessary and wanton misery of more than 
a million and a half of workless workers. 

In the midst of those adverse circumstances, that 
trade unions have maintained their existence itself 
speaks well ofthem. That they have not succumbed to 
the fearful antagonism on the one hand and the dis- 
integrating influences of lack of employment on the 
other is the best evidence that the movement has found 
the citadel of its protection and the road to its emanci- 
pation in the historic, the noble and the inspiring or- 
ganization of the much abused trades unions. 

Coming as we do to this far western magnificent 
city, which but a few years ago was waste land, we 
find in its progress a glowing eulogium upon the man- 
hood and womanhood of America. There may be an 
appropriateness in our meeting here. The wrongs of 
the past and the errors of the present, is it a faint 
hope to express that they may be dashed to death at 
the foot of the mighty Rockies, and that Labor inspir- 
ed by the hopes of successes yet tocome and humane 
conditions yet to be achieved, may overcome all ob- 
stacles in its way and establish peace on earth and good 
will among all mankind? 

Comrades of labor, pioneers in the cause of right 
and justice, I greet you. 

MINERS’ STRIKE. 


In the early part of the year the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, in convention assembled, resolved that 
a uniform scale of prices should be required from all 
coal operators in the country, and in consequence of 
their refusal to concede the rate a general strike en- 
sued, involving more than 125,000 workmen. The 
movement became thorough and general, and gave 
evidence of the inherent feeling of solidarity among 
the wage-workers of the country, especially as an un- 
usually large number of the men who came out on 
strike were not members of any organization. The 
strike lasted eight weeks, and resulted.in a compromise. 


RAILROAD STRIKE. 

Close upon the heels of the termination of the miners’ 
strike came the inauguration of the great strike on the 
railroads, caused by the employees of Pullman re- 
questing a consideration of the grievances from which 
they suffered. 

The American Railway Union, then having been or- 
ganized about a year, sought to persuade the Company 
to either grant the request of the employees or to sub_ 


mit the matter in controversy to arbitration, Both of 
these requests were refused and the A. R. U. declared 
that its members would not handle or equip cars or 
trains to which Pullman cars were attached. 

The Railway Managers’ Association refused to dis- 
continue the use of the tabooed cars, and as a conse- 
quence the conflict was on. 

It is needless to enter into the details connected 
with this great strike. Suffice it to say that it was 
probably the most wide-spread railroad strike and 
called forth more expressions of solidarity on the one 
hand and antagonism on the other than any other 
similar movement of our time. 

Incident to the strike the Federal Courts were ap- 
pealed to by the corporations. The courts granted 
omnibus injunctions prohibiting the men from exer- 
cising both their natural and legal rights, and for al- 
leged violations of these injunctions were sumuiarily 
brought before the courts, thus practically depriving 
men from the right of trial by jury. 

By order of the President of the United States the 
Federal troops were sent into several States under the 
plea of preserving the Interstate Commerce uninter- 
rupted, but in truth to overawe the men on strike. 
The much vaunted rights of the States to autonomous 
government were set at naught, and despite the pro- 
tests of the Governors into whose States the Federal 
troops were sent, a haughty and disdainful contempt 
for their authority was the only answer vouchsafed. 

The organized workers of America are not lawless, 
nor are they less loyal to the country than their fellow- 
citizens in other walks of life, but we should assert that 
if the Constitutions of our country and our States are 
binding upon us wage-workers, they are equally so 
upon the highest authority in our land. The President 
of the United States has no more legal or moral right 
to violate the Constitutional guarantees to our people 
and our States than the humblest citizen, and it is 
only by a manly and intelligent determination to 
maintain and defend our rights that we can hope to 
perpetuate our Republic, and hand it down to posterity 
uot only unimpaired but improved. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND THE R. R. STRIKE. 


In connection with the railroad strike it is necessary 
to give an account of the stewardship of your Execu- 
tive Council, more especially since considerable 
adverse criticism has been indulged in as to the course 
pursued by us, and particularly the President. 

In the early part of the strike the office of the A. F. 
of L. was deluge with letters and telegrams giving an 
account of the movement and keeping us fully advised 
of the situation. Between the 5th and 8th of July a 
number of trade unions had resolved to go out in sym- 
pathy with the object sought by the strike. On the 
gth inst. a telegram was received stating that the 
Trades and Labor Unions of Chicago had met by repre- 
sentatives on the day previous and insisted that my 
duty towards organized labor demanded my presence 
at Chicago at the earliest possible moment. 

It seemed to me that to go there either as an indi- 
vidual or as President of the A. F. of L. would be most 
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unwise and impractical, inasmuch as I could not take 
any tangible official action, It being about the time 
when ap Executive Council meeting would be held at 
the official headquarters, I placed myself in telegraphic 
communication with the members of the Council and 
obtained their consent to call a meeting at Chicago. 

It was also deemed opportune to invite the executive 
officers of a number of national and international 
trades unions of the country to meet the Executive 
Council in an advisory capacity, The meeting took 
place at the Briggs House, Chicago, when the entire 
subject matter was discussed in all its bearings. Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs, President of the A. R. U., was in- 
vited to address the Council, and present to us what 
he in his judgment believed the Executive Council 
could or should do under the circumstances. He most 
eloquently depicted the conditions which caused the 
strike and boycott, and submitted a proposition which 
he asked your President to lay before the Railway 
Managers’ Association. It is but proper to say that 
when Mr. Debs made this proposition, every member 
of the Executive Council and every member of the 
conference accepted it as a declaration on his part 
that the strike had failed, since it contained the pro- 
vision for the strikers to return to work uncondition- 
ally. 

The conference continued to discuss the situation 
and Mr. Debs’ proposition until after one o’clock in 
the morning, but not desirous of reaching a hasty con- 
clusion an adjournment wage taken until 9.30 of the 
same day. The discussion was renewed and it was 
then the Council and the conference prepared the 
statement in which we declared that it would be un- 
wise and disastrous to the interests of labor to extend 
the strike any further than it had already gone, and 
requested our fellow-unionists of other trades who 
were out in sympathetic strike to return to work. 

Accompanying this you will find the proposition* 
Mr. Debs submitted to us and the statementt issued 
by the Executive Council. 

I have stated that the action taken in this matter by 
your Executive Council has been adversely criticised, 
and I submit to this convention the fact that either the 
Executive Council acted in a manner becoming the 
high interests entrusted to our care, to protect and de- 
fend the interests of labor, or we were untrue to the 
confidence reposed in us. 

We have the right to and do insist that this conven- 
tion shall in emphatic terms either approve or dis- 
aprove the course taken by us. I shall certainly accept 
your verdict as either a vote of confidence or a want 
of confidence. 

We have remained silent under criticisms and abuse, 
believing that we oweit to you, the representatives of 
organized labor of our country, to say whether the 
course pursued by us was practicable and justifiable 
or otherwise. 

IMMIGRATION, 
With respect to the subject of immigration and the 
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competition to which our workers are subjected by 
the importation of aliens under contract to work in 
this country, I feel called upon to direct your attention 
to the satisfactory spirit in which the immigration of- 
ficials have, for the past year or more, co-operated 
with us. On many occasions I have been required to 
visit Ellis Island, where the great majority of all im- 
migrants land, and I have been in constant communi- 
cation with the officials there, both by correspondence 
and in person. The A. F. of L. has taken a positive 
stand upon this subject, and in the endeavor to have its 
position recognized in law and execution of law, I have 
given the matter considerable thought. I have been 
asked by the Commissioner of Immigration in a large 
number of instances to furnish, or to aid in furnish- 
ing, evidence bearing upon the question of the admis- 
sibility of immigrants who had arrived, or were ex- 
pected to arrive, and were suspected of being contract 
laborers in various lines of industry. That these ef- 
forts to exclude suspected persons were not always 
successful was by no means the fault of the immigra- 
tion authorities, who, of course, were bound to act 
within the limits of the law, but who uniformly ex- 
hibited a desire to aid in excluding foreign laborers in 
all cases where the law would support such action. 

The immigration laws contain some good points, 
and should not be assailed in a wholesale manner. 
Nevertheless, they could be amended in several re- 
spects to our distinct advantage. 

Contract laborers who are debarred by the decision 
of the immigration authorities from landing, are re- 
quired to be immediately deported to the countries from 
whence they came. Inasmuch as, however, they are, 
in most instances, the main witnesses against con- 
tractors in cases of suits brought in our courts for the 
recovery of the legal penalties, the deportation of such 
immigrants often makes it difficult to succeed in such 
prosecutions of contractors. 

In order to avoid the keeping of immigrants as wit- 
nesses for an indefinite time awaiting the trial in the 
ordinary course, power should be given for proceed- 
ing before the courts on complaint of an Immigration 
Commissioner and for the bringing of summary pro- 
ceedings, to be tried by court and jury, with the im- 
migrants as witnesses. This would avoid dependence 
upon the local United States District Attorneys, who 
are by no means specialists on the immigration laws, 
and who have not shown a disposition to enforce ex- 
isting law. It should also be provided that false testi- 
mony before the Boards of Special Inquiriy, author- 
ized to decide questions of the admissibility of immi- 
grants, shall be perjury. 

Immigrants who have been debarred a landing, as 
coming in violation of law as contract laborers, should 
be prohibited by statute from entry to any port of the 
United States for at least one year thereafter. 

One of the most efficient steps which, in my, judg- 
ment, should be taken to secure the exclusion of im- 
migrants whom the spirit of the law forbids to land in 
this country would be the appointment of special 
agents under the Immigration Bureau who should be 
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authorized to go to foreign ports and return by steer- 
age, making covertly such inquiries and investiga- 
tious as would led to the detection of intending immi- 
grants who come in violation of the law. 

The fact that certain classes of ‘‘servants’’ have 
been permitted to land by reason of a technical defect 
in the law shows that the statute should be amended 
so as to exclude all kinds of foreign laborers who 
come here under contract. 

The best efforts of the immigration officials to en- 
force the law are thwarted by many difficulties, among 
which is the coaching of immigrants by foreign ticket 
agents and officers of steamship lines, who instruct 
immigrants as to the manner in which they may evade 
official interrogations. The law should make such 
coaching a misdemeanor. The present law authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a warrant for 
the arrest of any alien laborer who has landed, and 
who he is satisfied came under contract, at any time 
within one year after his landing, and to cause him to 
be deported. This power has been exercised ina 
number of cases which have come to my notice. 
While. the immigration laws should certainly be 
amended in this and some other particulars, the laws 
should as certainly not be subjected to radical or ex- 
perimental changes. The amendments should be con- 
fined to provisions which commend themselves to 
sensible men as practicable and feasible of execution. 
The services of the inspectors of the contract labor 
division of the Bureau of Immigration, it is to be 
remembered, have been chiefly beneficial by reason 
of their preventive nature. The importation of con- 
tract laborers has for some time practically ceased 
(due, no doubt, to the lack of employment for those 
already here), save in a few exceptional cases, where 
adroit and unscrupulous employers have succeeded, 
by instructions of immigrants before importation, in 
evading the law. The exclusion at the port of admis- 
sion and the deportation of contract laborers would ex- 
ercise the influence of preventing many others from 
emigrating. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


The Secretary of State negotiated a treaty with the 
representative of the Chinese government in reference 
to Chinese immigration. The Executive Council, after 
due consideration of the matter and after obtaining 
the best legal advice, concluded that the treaty was a 
departure from the policy of our government, and 
inimical to the interests of labor to have the matter of 
Chinese immigration subject to treaty stipulation by 
a foreign government. It had taken years of agita- 
tion and education to recover the right by which our 
people could legislate upon this subject exclusively 
from the standpoint of our own interests, without 
intervention or question from the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

There is no antipathy on the part of American 
workmen to Chinese because of their nationality, but 
a people which have allowed civilization to pass them 
by untouched and uninfluenced, a people who allow 
themselves to be barbarously tyrannized over in their 


own country, and who menace the progress, the 
economic and social standing of the workers of other 
countries, cannot be fraternized with. We are opposed 
to the servile of all countries, our own included. 

In view of these facts a determined protest was made 
against the ratification of the treaty, and although we 
failed to secure its rejection, our action resulted in its 
postponement for several months, 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


During the year several hearings were given by the 
Committee on Postoffices and Post Roads of the House 
upon the bills for the government ownership of tele- 
graphs and telephones, at which, with representatives 
of the International Typographical Union and other 
trades unions, we appeared and made arguments in its 
favor, urging the consolidation of the best features of 
both bills. The committee made considerable pro- 
gress in the consideration of the bill, and the belief 
exists that they will report it favorably. We have en- 
deavored to carry on the agitation vigorously, but we 
should direct some of our attention to the employees 
in the government service, that they may organize 
voluntary trade unions, in order that their interests 
may be furthered and protected. If we take practical 
action there is little doubt that the near future will 
crown our Jabors with success. 


DONATIONS OF MONEY. 

The Executive Council has during the year made 
donations of money to several organizations to aid 
them in the prosecution of their work, and also one of 
$500 towards the defense of Mr. Eugene V. Debs. Our 
Secretary will report to you in greater detail upon 
these subjects. 

SEAMEN’S BILLS. 

The bills introduced in the House by Congressman 
Maguire in the interest of seamen were being advanced, 
The National Seamen’s Union had a representative at 
Washington for several months and a committee of 
the cigar makers was at the capital in the interest of 
the union of that trade, together with your President, 
rendering the effort material assistance. 

The bills were to be reported favorably when the 
great railroad strike occurred. The strike had the ef- 
fect of arousing the antagonism of many who were 
theretofore favorably inclined towards the bill and 
prevented its favorable report during the last session. 
I would urge this convention to authorize positive and 
affirmative action relative to these bills. 

The seamen sailing under the American flag suffer 
involuntary servitude. Investigation has demonstrated 
the fact they receive poorer and less food than do the 
seamen sailing under the flag of any other civilized 
nation. The present conditions are a menace to the 
rights of our seamen, detrimental to the true interests 
of our merchant marine, and a disgrace to the statute 
books of our country, 


NATIONAL LABOR DAY. 
It affords me pleasure to be enabled to report that 
the demand made by the American Federation of 
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Labor for making the first Monday in September of 
each year a legal holiday passed Congress and was 
made a law on June 28, 1894. This slight concession 
to labor is the only sunbeam of the entire legislation 
of the last session of Congress of a labor or reforma- 
tory character. 


LABOR COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 

A bill was introduced by the Hon. Thomas W. Phil- 
lips in the House for the purpose of creating a com- 
mission, to be appointed by the President, for the pur- 
pose of inquiring into the condition of industry and 
to what extend the people have been deprived of the 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Independence, The bill 
describes that representatives from organized labor, 
business men and farmers shall be appointed. 

The Executive Council indorsed the bill and organ- 
ized labor generally approved it, forwarding resolu- 
tions to their respective Congressmen and Senators 
certifying to that effect. It is desirable that the bill 
before its final passage should receive the considera- 
tion of this convention to say whether any amend- 
ments may be required. 

Copies of the bill will be laid before the appro- 
priate committee, to which this subject may be re- 
ferred. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

In compliance with the resolution favoring the re 
monetization of silver at a ratio of 16-1, with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, I aided as far as lay 
in my power to agitate upon this subject, the Bi- 
Metallic League acting in co-operation. A large num- 
ber of circulars were distributed throughout the 
country on the subject, and a better appreciation of 
the matter is now had by the members of our re- 
spective organizations, as well as our national legis- 
lators. 

LABOR CONFERENCE. 

Owing to the failure of the K. of L. officers in the 
early part of the year to call the conference for the 
unification of the labor forces of the country, to par- 
ticipate in which the last convention was invited to 
send and did elect three delegates, the belief prevail- 
ing generally that the conference would not be called, 
whereupon Mr, Joseph R. Buchanan, a member of the 
Typographical Union, called one for the same pur- 
pose, which was held April 28-9, 1894, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. It was largely attended and decidedly rep- 
resentative in character. At first there was a disposi- 
tion to arrange conditions of unity, but it was finally 
resolved that the Knights of Labor be requested to 
summon the conference, which their convention di- 
rected, on or before July 2, 1894. It was further re- 
solved that, if the conference was not called by the 
date named, another call be issued for a conference, 
to take place September 15, 1894, to take definite ac- 
tion upon the matter, 

The Philadelphia gathering evidently had the de- 
sired effect, for the second day thereafter it was an- 
nounced that the K. of L. had decided to summon 
the conference to be held June 11, at St. Louis, Mo. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE K. OF L,. 

The conference to which the Chicago convention 
selected delegates took place June 11-12 at the La- 
clede Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. The organizations repre- 
sented were as follows : 

American Federation of Labor. 

Knights of Labor. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 

Order of Railway Conductors. 

Green Bottle Blowers’ National Union. 

Farmers’ Alliance. 

Your representatives will submit their report during 
this convention. I need merely state here that at this 
convention, called by the K. of L..—that body inviting 
the organizations it desired—maintained and endorsed 
the attitude always taken by the American Federation 
of Labor, 7. ¢., the complete autonomy of the trade or- 
ganization, and disapproved dual organizations or 
dual authority in any one trade. It will be necessary 
for this convention to take some action upon the prop- 
osition to hold the semi-annual conferences. The 
matter is submitted to your careful consideration with- 
out further comment, 


THE PROGRAMME. 


At the last convention a programme was submitted 
to our affiliated organizations for discussion, to be re- 
ported upon at this convention. In connection with 
this matter it is but proper to say that the submission 
of this programme to our organizations was largely 
accepted by the membership as an endorsement of it 
by the Federation. 

A number of the demands contained in that pro- 
gramme have been promulgated in almost every trade 
union throughout the world, but deftly dovetailed and 
almost hidden there is one declaration which is not 
only controversial but decidedly theoretical, and 
which, even if founded upon economic truth, is not 
demonstrable, and so remote as to place ourselves and 
our movement in an unenviable light before our fel- 
low-workers, and which, if our organization is com- 
mitted to it, will unquestionably prevent many ster- 
ling national trade unions from joining our ranks to 
do battle with us to attain first things first. 

It is ridiculous to imagine that the wage workers 
can be slaves in employment and yet achieve control 
at the polls. There never yet existed coincident with 
each other autocracy in the shop and democracy in 
political life. In truth, we have not yet achieved the 
initial step to the control of public affairs by ev.n a 
formal recognition of our unions. Nor does the pre- 
amble to the programme outline the condition of the 
labor movement of Great Britain accurately. In that 
country the organized wage-workers avail themselves 
of every legal and practical means to obtain the legis- 
jation they demand. They endeavor to defeat those 
who oppose, and elect those who support, legislation 
in the interest of labor, and. whenever opportunity 
affords, elect a dona fide union man to Parliament and 
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other public offices. The Parliamentary Committee of 
the British Trades Union Congress is a labor commit- 
tee to lobby for labor legislation. This course the or- 
ganized workers of America may with advantage fol- 
low, since it is based upon experience and fraught 
with good results. 

He would indeed be shortsighted who would fail to 
advocate independent voting and political action by 
union workmen. We should endeavor to do all that 
we possibly can to wean our fellow-workers from their 
affiliation with the dominant political parties, as one 
of the first steps necessary to insure wage-workers to 
vote in favor ot wage-workers’ interests, wage-workers’ 
questions, and for union wage-workers as represent- 
atives. 

During the past year the trade unions in many lo- 
calities plunged into the political arena by nominating 
their candidates for public office, and sad as it may be 
to record, it is nevertheless true that in each one of 
these localities politically they were defeated, and the 
trade union movement more or less divided and dis- 
rupted. 

What the results would be if such a movement were 
inaugurated under the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. involving it and all our affiliated or- 
ganizations, is too portentous for contemplation. I 
need only refer you to the fact that the National La- 
bor Union, the predecessor of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, entered the so-called independent po- 
litical arena in 1872 and nominated its candidate for 
the presidency of the United States. It is equally true 
that the National Labor Union never held a conven- 
tion after that event. The disorganized condition of 
labor, with its tales of misery, deprivation and demor- 
alization, from that year until the reorganization of 
workers about 1880, must be too vivid in the minds of 
those who were trade unionists then and are trade 
unionists now to need recounting by me. 

In view of our own experience, as well as the expe- 
rience of our British fellow-unionists, I submit to you 
whether it would be wise to steer our ship of labor 
safe from that channel whose waters are strewn with 
shattered hopes and unions destroyed. 

Before we can hope, as a general organization, to 
take the field by nominating candidates for office, the 
workers must be more thoroughly organized, and bet- 
ter results achieved by experiments locally. A poiiti- 
cal labor movement cannot and will not succeed upon 
the ruins of the trade unions. 

This convention is an important one, more impor- 
tant than any previously held. We require a compre- 
hensive view of the field, close discrimination, wise 
and deliberate counsel and aggressive action, so as to 
enable us to overcome all obstacles in the way, and 
achieve all the rights of labor. 


INDUSTRIAL STAGNATION, 

At this moment the workers are in a most deplora- 
ble condition. While it is true that there is a slight 
turn in industrial affairs and the tendency is upward, 
the labor organizations will be more severely strained 
during this present winter. 


Unless, however every indication is incorrect, and 
cause and effect lose their logical sequence, we are 
within a year of an industrial revival which in activity 
and intensity will far surpass that of any previous 
period. Of these facts there is no division of opinion 
among close observers. 


REVIVAL IN ORGANIZATION, 


With this turn in industry will come the greater ne- 
cessity for and growth of labor organizations. The 
question is presented to our consideration whether we 
will grasp the situation and make such preparations 
as will enable us to reap the harvest for the wage- 
workers, or whether we will, by our lethargy or short- 
sightedness, permit the opportunity to pass, and only 
be the casual and partial beneficiaries. Much will 
depend upon the legislation and action of this con- 
vention. 

SUCCESS ATTENDS CONCENTRATED EFFORT, 

Iam fully persuaded in the belief that if this con- 
vention shall decide to concentrate its efforts and urge 
the course of action of our fellow-workers to the at- 
tainment of a few of the pressing and immediate needs, 
we shall certainly be successful in securing the im- 
provements so necessary to the welfare of the coun- 
try’s workers, and enabled to prepare for the contests 
to achieve the abolition of the great and underlying 
evils and wrongs of our modern industrial system. 


EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY IN 15896. 

It may be true that we have not been entirely suc- 
cessful in the past to generally establish the eight- 
hour workday. We should bear in mind, however, 
that no real great reform or improvement was ever 
attained by the first or even the second attempt. The 
questions with us should be, Is the eight-hour work- 
day a rightful demand? Isit worth striving for? Will 
it prove advantageous to the workers and the people 
generally? If we answer either or all affirmatively, 
we should take up this great question of an eight-hour 
workday and make it the rallying cry, and the trade 
unions the rallying ground for its achievement in 1896, 

If this convention should approve this recommen- 
dation—and to me both it and the time seem oppor- 
tune—let it make the declaration openly and boldly. 
We can and will secure it both on the economic and 
political field. 

We can prepare for and insist upon: 

1. The preparation for a universal demand for an 
eight-hour workday for all labor—or, if it be regarded 
as more practical, one or more trades nay be selected 
(with the consent of the organizations interested ), and 
at the proper time make the demand, our entire organ- 
izations and their resources being pledged to the sup- 
port of the movement. 

2. We should demand the enforcement of the 
eight-hour law and its extension to all government 
employees. 

3. That all work for the government shall be per- 
formed by the government, without the intervention 
of contractors. 

4. The enactment of a law by the general gov- 
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ernment and by the several States prohibiting the 
employment of women and children in factories, 
shops, mills or mines for a longer period than eight 
hours a day. 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

Since the great strikes of the past year the public 
mind has been agitated in an effort to obviate them. 
No earnest man can doubt the sincerity of the mo- 
tives prompting the agitation, but it is evident that 
designing persons are simply utilizing this growing 
sentiment for the purpose of injuring the present 
standing as well as the future progress of the wage- 
workers and their only means of defense—their 
organizations. 

A number of Congressmen and Congressmen-elect 
have written to me with the object of introducing 
bills providing for Compulsory Arbitration, and so 
persistent have they been in this regard that I deem it 
my duty to bring the subject of this danger to your 
particular notice, and more especialiy one of the 
logical features which is a necessary adjunct to Com- 
pulsory Arbitration, and which is sought to be incor- 
porated in such a prospective measure. 

It is generally accepted that in the consideration of 
the question of Compulsory Arbitration there is one 
means by which an award against labor could be en- 
forced, but that the imposition of those conditions is 
tantamount to chattel slavery, hence the alternative 
proposition to make the organizations and the funds of 
organizations attachable for the failure of any work- 
man to abide by a decision which may be awarded 
against us, or in the absence of such funds compel the 
placing of a bond by the trade union for the enforce- 
ment of such an award. 

I beg to submit that in few if any instances would 
awards be rendered against the trade unions when 
the trade would be thoroughly organized, but during 
the period of organization, or through an unauthor- 
ized hasty action of a member, the entire union could 
be placed in peril, its future and its efficacy destroyed 
and the workers placed at the tender mercies of their 
employers. 

Disputes between the workers and employers may 
be generally adjusted by arbitration, but if they are it 
will only come when the workers are better organ- 
ized, when their power and their rights have received 
greater recognition. 

The first step must be organization, the second, 
conciliation, the next, possibly, arbitration, but com- 
, Pulsory arbitration—never. 


LABEL LECTURERS. 

The last convention decided upon a system of send- 
ing out lecturers to advocate the exercise by labor of 
its influence in compelling the production of union 
made and union labelled goods, the expense incurred 
to be borne pro rata by the organizations issuing such 
labels. Every preparation was made to carry out the 
instructions, but many of the organizations were fi- 
nancially embarrassed by reason of the large number 
of members unemployed and could not meet the levy 
laid upon them. 


As a consequence the Executive Council felt that 
it would be unjust to those organizations which had 
paid to require them to bear the entire expense of 
such an action, and therefore deferred final action 
upon it, preferring that this convention should again 
consider the subject. 


SHOE WORKERS’ AND BREWERS’ LABELS. 


The Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union 
and the Lasters’ Protective Union have made applica- 
tion for an endorsement of their label, but there are 
such circumstances connected with the label, so far 
as ownership and control are concerned, that the 
Council preferred that the matter be decided by this 
convention. 

The Journeymen Brewers’ National Union made an 
application for the endorsement of their label. The 
circumstances connected with it are somewhat 
similar to the case of the Boot and Shoe Workers, 
and the subject matter was also referred to vou for 
decision. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 


The trade unions of California have urged that the 
Executive Council take action to protest against any 
Congressional action for the funding of the debt of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railways. Our 
brothers on the coast maintaia that the people have 
been defrauded out of vast sums of money in the case 
of these companies and that the funding of the debt 
should not be permitted. They have counselled that 
with the refusal of Congress to fund the debt the roads 
would revert to the Government and that this would 
be an advisable initial step towards the government 
ownership and control of the railroads, 

The Council preferred to obtain the decision of the 
convention upon the matter. 


THE JEFFERSON BORDEN ‘‘ MUTINEERS.,” 


I regret to be compelled to report that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has refused to grant the 
petition of organized labor, as well as a very large 
body of officers and owners of vessels and citizens 
generally, to pardon the unfortunate seamen, George 
Miller and Ephraim Clark, who are suffering impris- 
onment because they dared defend themselves 
against the brutality of a human monster on board 
the ‘‘ Jefferson Borden.”’ As to the advisability of re- 
newing the application during the term of President 
Cleveland, we leave the convention to judge. (Since 
writing this report I learn that George Miller died 
December Ist ) 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AS MEDIATORS. 

In a large number of instances the services of the 
members of the Executive Council were secured by 
affiliated organizations in conferences with employers 
to adjust trade disputes. It is pleasing to add that in 
most cases the arrangements were mutually satisfac- 
tory. I am certainly convinced that many strikes 
and lockouts would be avoided if employers would 
more generally recognize the rights of workmen to be 
heard by counsel—their officers and committees. It 
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is evident that labor will have to conquer this right 
before its general acceptance. 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE. 


The last convention directed the President to issue 
a magazine, to be the official journal of the American 
Federation of Labor, designating that officer as its 
editor. Pursuant to that order, the Executive Coun- 
cil decided that the name of the magazine should be 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and it becomes my 
pleasant duty to report that the publication has regu- 
larly appeared monthly since March, with good re- 
sults both to our organization and our cause. 

I have endeavored to conduct the magazine as a 
free and open forum for all schools of economic 
thought, reserving the editorial utterances to a strict 
advocacy of such principles and policies upon which 
trade unionists are agreed. It is some source of 
gratification to be able to say to you that the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST has met with general commen- 
dation and that the labor and reform press of the 
country look upon it rather as a co-operator than a 
competitor. Financially considered, the magazine 
has more than paid the cost of its publication. 

I would recommend to your consideration the ad- 
visability of according the president the opportunity 
of greater assistance, both in his office work, corre- 
spondence and editorial management of the maga- 
zine. 

BURNS—HOLMES. 

It is needless to say that we are highly gratified 
that the British Trade Union Congress has honored 
us beyond measure in sending to this convention two 
of their most worthy and honored representatives, 
The names of David Holmes and John Burns, who 
have been selected for the high honor and whom we 
are proud to greet, are men whose noble words and 
humane deeds will live long after them. They come 
to us as messengers of peace and good will. Their 
coming among us is the harbinger of that unity and 
solidarity necessarily a prerequisite to the emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of ignorance, prejudice and 
wrong. Their presence isa declaration that though 
men may be proud of country, humanity is a higher 
consideration than nationality. 

I would recommend to your consideration the feasi- 
bility of continuing the interchange of these visits of 
the British Trade Union Congress and the American 
Feleration of Labor, respectively, in the hope that 
the movement of labor for amelioration and eman- 
cipation may be accelerated by the heartbeats of fra- 
ternity, the inspiration of liberty, the cultivation of 
that one ‘‘ touch of nature which makes all the world 
akin.” 

I feel confident that I but faintly express to John 
Burns and David Holmes your sentiments and mine, 
when I say tothem: Brothers, you are welcome, a 
thousand times welcome, among us. 


HIGHER DUES AND MORE BENEFITS. 


Time and again in my reports and through other 


avenues I have called attention to the fact that the 
greatest means to the success, and particularly the 
permanency of the trade unions, lies in the estab- 
lishment of beneficial as well as protective features. 
I commend this matter to your consideration in the 
hope that our affiliated trade unions may take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented, and at the 
earliest time within their power establish the payment 
of higher dues, giving the members in return more 
and greater benefits, while at the same time saving 
the organization from the fluctuations inseparable 
from unions based upon low dues. 

During the crises from which we have been suffer- 
ing since the summer of 1893, there is but one Na- 
tional trade union affiliated with the A. F. of L. which 
has had a continuous growth in membership, and 
that organization is the one which bas the system of 
high dues and benefits more generally established 
than any of the others. I merely mention this fact 
as a demonstration of the general proposition, and in 
the hope that it may be taken advantage of by our 
fellow trade unionists. The growth in the unions 
adopting the system suggested may at the first be 
somewhat slower, but it will be accelerated in time 
and. be continuous and permanent. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion I desire to say that I should be less 
than human were I not to appreciate the very many 
courtesies and kindnesses extended to me by our 
fellow unionists throughout the country, and it is but 
scant justice to acknowledge my deep sense of obli- 
gation to them and our general organizers, our volun- 
teer hosts of pioneers who carry the trade union doc- 
trine into the homes and into the hearts of our fellow 
unionists. No words of mine can fully express either 
the great work they are doing, the sacrifices they 
bear, the disinterestedness of their noble efforts or 
the great good they accomplish. 

To my colleagues of the Executive Council, to whom 
I owe so much for their co-operation and advice, I 
would simply say, friends, brothers, advisers, you 
have been tried and never found wanting. This I 
know to be the general verdict of labor, in which I 
most heartily and cordially concur. 

You, fellow trade unionists and fellow delegates, let 
me remind you that in no convention of the American 
workers have the eyes of the civilized, the thought- 
ful, the strong and the weak, the free and the down- 
trodden, the abject and the independent, been so 
thoroughly concentrated as upon this gathering of 
the representatives of the nation’s tdilers. Permit me 
to express the hope that the trusts reposed in us will 
find an abiding place in our minds and hearts, and 
that we shall prove ourselves loyal and true, devoted 
to the interests of our fellow wage workers, whose 
safety for the present and hope for the future are 
now committed to our keeping. 


“7? 
AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
pass it to a friend. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


DENVER, CoLo., December 8, 1894. 

Meeting of the Executive Council held at the St. James Hotel 
on the above date 

Meeting called to order by President Gompers, with the fol- 
lowing members of the Council present; Gompers, McGuire, 
Brettell, Lennon and Evans. 

Resolved, That a lecturing and organizing tour be arranged 
for John Burns and Davie Holmes, the expenses to be defrayed 
by the American Federation of Labor, but not to exceed $350. 
Adopted. 

Per order of the Thirteenth Annual Convention of the A. F. of 
L,, the report of the Executive Council on grievances between 
the International Typographical Union and the Rand McNally 
Publishing Co., of Chicago, Ill.; Flour Packers and Nailers’ Pro- 
tective Union 6348, of Minneapolis, Minn., against the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.; the United Garment Workers of America 
against the cloak manufacturers Meyer Jonasson & Co., of New 
York City,and the Hard Wood Furniture and Piano Varnishers’ 
International Union with the School Seat Company, furniture 
manufacturers, of Grand Rapid, Mich., was made and agreed 
upon by the Executive Council, and the report was ordered read 
to the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the A. F. of L. 

On the grievance of Stationary Engineers’ Union 5703, of Den- 
ver, Col., with the Denver Trades Assembly, after heating testi- 
mony from both sides it was resolved that the decisior of the 
Trades Assembly be sustained, and that Engineers’ Union 5703 
should accept the same, believing it to be to the best interests 
of organized labor. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the decision of the Trades Assembly of Denver 
on the grievance between Engineers’ Union 5703 and Local 
Union 47, International Machinists’ Association, be endorsed, 
as itis believed to be in strict accordance with the decision 
formerly rendered by the Executive Council in just such cases. 
Adopted. 

Upon motion, the President was directed to have two gold A. 
F. of I. badges made, suitably inscribed and presented to David 
Holmes and John Burns, the British trade union delegates to the 
Denver covnention of the A. F. of L. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Curis. EVANS, Secretary, 


DENVER, COLO,, December 18, 1894. 

Meeting of the Executive Council on the evening of the above 
date at the St. James Hotel 

Meeting called to order by President Gompers, and the fol- 
lowing members present: Gompers, McGuire, Brettell, Len- 
non and Evans, together with members elect of the new Coun- 
cil, James Duncan and Roady Kenehan. Messrs A. Furuseth 
and A, Strasser were also present. 

Mr. Lennon moved that the new Executive Council meet on 
the 1st of January, 1895, with the President and Secretary of 
the old Executive Council, at 14 Clinton Place, New York City. 
Agreed to. 

Moved, That Secretary Evans have 2,500 copies of the proceed- 
ingsof the Fourteenth Annual Convention printed in New York. 
Adopted, 

Moved, That the President and Secretary use their best judg- 
ment as to the matter to be printed in the proceedings. Agreed 
to. 

Resolved, ‘That we endorse the action of the President in en 
gaging a stenographer to take notes of the discussion on the 
political programme. Adopted. 

Resolved, That President Gompers be authorized to have 
printed in pamphlet form 1,000 copies of the discussion on the 
‘Political Programme.,’’ Adopted. 

vesolved, That President Gompers communicate with Brother 
Furuseth in reference to his expenses on trip to Washington on 
seamen’s bills. Adopted. 

Moved, That Bro. Strasser proceed to Washington at once, in 
order to look after the seamen’s bills before Congress, and that 
his expenses be paid, and that $100 be given to Bro, Strasser in 
advance. Agreed to, 

Moved, That the Assistant Secretary and Sergeant-at-arms be 
paid the regular rate, as per Constitution, for eight days’ ser- 
vice. Agreed to, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to pay to the jani- 
tor of the hall used for convention purposes the sum of $s. 
Agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Executive Council tender a vote of thanks 
to the Denver Trades Assembly for having defrayed the ex- 
penese for renting 4 hall, and also to Bro. Roady Kenehan for 

is valuable services during the convention. 

Meeting adjourned, 


CHRIS. EVANS, Secretary, 


THE New Jersey Federation of Trades and Labor Unions is 
about to issue a monthly journal. The prospectus states that it 
will be devoted to the furtherance of the trade union movement 
of the State in particular and of the country in general, We 
bespeak for it a welcome into the arena of the battle for labor’s 
rights. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 

The various planks as finally adopted by the Denver conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in amended form are 
as follows 

1. Compulsory education, 

2. Direct legislation, through the initiative and the referen- 
dum. 

3. A legal eight-hour workday. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home 

5. Liability of employers for injury to health, body or life. 

6. The abolition of contract system in all public work, 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8, The municipal ownership of street cars and gas and elec- 
tric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

9. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines. 

10. The abolition of the monopoly system of land holding, and 
substituting therefor a title of occupancy and use only. 

Ir. Repealall conspiracy and penal laws, affecting seamen 
and other workmen, incorporated in the federal and State laws 
of the United States. 

12. The abolition of the monopoly privilege of issuing money, 
and substituting therefor a system of direct issuance to and by 
the people. 

The special committee elected at the Chicago convention, to 
confer with the Knights of Labor, reported tothe Denver con- 
vention as follows : 

In accordance with the instructions of the Chicago convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, your representatives 
Samuel Gompers, F, K. Foster and P. J. McGuire, attended the 
unity conference, held at St. Louis, Mo., June 11-12, 1894, (Here 
follows the the details of the business transacted and the resolu- 
tions adopted, all of which were published in the July issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) The report then continues 

Itisthe unanimous sentiment of your committee that the 
differences which have arisen between the trade and mixed or- 
ganizations of labor are organic, rather than special. The es 
sential ground work of the trade union movement is the com- 
plete control of the affairs of a trade by the members of that 
trade. Any violation of this principle is so manifestly in an- 
tagonism tothe recorded policy of the Federation of Labor, 
both so theoretically unsound and practically unwise, that your 
representatives felt warranted in maintaining the position that 
so far as trade affairs, at least, were concerned, no interchange 
of cards or duality of trade government could be accepted by 
them asa basis for “*harmony,”’ 

As the reason for our position has been so fully set forth by 
the special committees appointed upon this subject, at both the 
Boston and Birmingham conventions of the Federation, it would 
be superfluous to recapitulate them in detail, 

The central fact is, that the trade union depends for a large 
measure of its effectiveness to the solidarity of craftsmen affect- 
ed, and there is nothing to warrant the assumption that this 
solidarity can exist at the same time with dual organization and 
control. 

As will be noted, the position of the Federation on this ques- 
tion received the unanimous endorsement of the trade organiza- 
tions participating in the conference, the dissenting votes being 
cast by the representatives of the Knights of Labor and the 
Farmers’ Alliance. 
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Upon the same general ground, your delegates were not able 
to assent to the proposition coming from the Knights of Labor, 
for the direction of industrial contests of magnitude. by mixed 
committees, composed in part of outside parties, of whom there 
could be no assurance of responsibility to,or sympathy with, 
the class interest of labor. Further than this, we held it en- 
tirely improbable that any of the great national or interna- 
tional trade societies represented in the Federation would 
consent to surrender—even if the Federation should so far 
depart from its established policy as to desire it—any part 
of that control and discipline over its craft which they have 
built up, oftentimes with infinite expense, labor and sacrifice. 

While the Federation recognizes the absolute autonomy of 
each affiliated body, which carries with it the right of such body 
to adopt any plan of conciliation or arbitration with other labor 
societies as it may see fit, it would be manifestly illogical for 
us to cede away any portion of this autonomy by accepting the 
proposition as to strikes and contests, emanating from the 
Knights of Labor. 

The proposition made as to political action—/. ¢., that the 
People's Party be endorsed,we also held to be entirely beyond the 
scope of the powers vested in your committee, entirely apart 
from the iutrinsic merit of this political organization. The 
trade union movement has always urgently advocated an in- 
dependent use of the ballot, but the Federation cannot with 
judiciousness imperil the economic integrity of its affiliated 
bodies by espousing partisanship, even in a third party form, 
Much less could your committee, pending the result of the dis- 
cussion of the platform which has been submitted to the trade 
unions of the country for consideration, by action of our last 
convention, assume to speak for the vast body of our member- 
ship, or pledge them tothe support of any particular platform 
of principles, 

The essential of unity in the labor movement is not so much 
external agreement upon certain forms as internal disposition 
to harmonize, To this end we are sure that those agencies will 
contribute which bring in personal contact the sincere and un- 
prejudiced representatives of labor. For that reason we hold it 
a distinct step in advance that provision was made at the St, 
Louis conference for a semi-annual meeting of the representa- 
tives of the divergent reform forces, and we recommend that 
this convention endorse the proposition forthis conference *to 
be held the coming February, and elect three delegates to at- 
tend on behalf of this body. 

While we are obliged to confess that the apparent deter- 
mination of the Knights of Labor representatives at St. Louis 
to maintain the propriety of dual organizations in a trade, was 
a source of regret to your delegates—as it was a virtual declara- 
tion in favor of the continuance of that unhappy policy which 
has been attended with so much friction in the past—yet we 
feel that the overwhelming concensus of opinion, as expressed 
by the other delegates present,warrants us in assuming that the 
past attitude of the Federation is the only tenable one for the 
trade union movement to persist in, and we recommend adher- 
ence to the principle that the field of trade government belongs 
to the trade organization. § 

We are convinced that evolutionary trade unionism contains 
within itself the germs of growth and expansion to the !oftiest 
heights of human aspiration, and that the temporary annoy- 
ance of obstructionists is preferable to the surrender of any jot 
or tittle of those principles of economic truth upon which our 
organizations are based. 

We believe in harmony, but that harmony, in our judgment, 
can only be brought about bya firm insistance that the trade 
union shall be permitted to occupy unmolested its natural and 
historic field of labor for the benefit and advancement of the 
wage-earning classes. 

Special Committee on Injunction and case of Eugene V. Debs 
and others, reported as follows : 

Seeing that courts of equity have extended their jurisdiction 
far beyond all former limits and ina field heretofore entirely un- 

*Amended by the convention so that no meeting or conference 
with the K of L. officials shall be held until they declare against 
dual organization in any one trade. 


known to such courts,and which action endangers the per- 
sonal liberty and rights of our citizens individually and col- 
lectively, and which if not checked may lead to serious results 
to the republic, it would therefore seem to us to be the part of 
wisdom on the part of those whose duty it is to look after the 
rights and liberties of the people, that is, the law making power 
of the Federal Government, to proceed at once to enact a law 
which will set a limit in such proceedings, beyond which equity 
courts may not go. 

While we recognize the rights of property, we also recognize 
that the rights of personal liberty, consistent with good govern - 
ment, is over and above all other rights, and it should be the 
part of the government to protect the weak as against the 
strong, end to see to it that no injustice is done to any citizens, 
be he high or low,and that equal protection is given to the hum- 
blest of the land ; therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Federation of Labor, in Conven- 
tion assembled, that we most respectfully and earnestly de- 
mand at the hands of our law-making body, the enactment of 
such laws as will carry out the principles as above set forth, to 
the end that our people may not lose confidence in their judicial 
institutions, and thereby cause the very foundations of the 
republic to be endangered. 

During important business President Gompers was called 
from the room and a delegate called to the chair. 

Delegate Hysell, of the Miners, presented the following : 

WHEREAS, The recent change in the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor removed from official life a leader, who, 
because of his special fitness, was called to the position he has 
so long occupied, and the duties of which he has so faithfully 
performed ; 

WHEREAS, For the last twenty years Samuel Gompers has 
been anactive worker in the labor movement ; serving asa 
private in the ranks ; as an artisan in the shop and thereby 
gaining that knowledge and experience which has been so 
useful to him in administering the affairs of this organiza- 
tion ; 

Wueras, During the many struggles of past years he has 
brought to the cause a devotion and courage that commands 
admiration ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates to the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, desire to ex- 
press iu some degree our appreciation of the worth of their 
leader, It is unnecessary to recite in detail his many self- 
sacrificing acts which are already indellibly imprinted on the 
tecords of the labor movement. We earnestly hope that his 
future may be blessed. We feel that it is a matter for congratu- 
lation and rejoicing that the trade union movement may still 
avail itself of his talents and his influence for the emancipation 
of labor. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes of 
the convention, and that the incoming Executive Council be 
directed to have the same engrossed, framed and presented to 
Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

In recognition of the services of John Burns and David 
Holmes as fraternal delegates, and Chris. Evans as secretary 
the convention resofved that engrossed addresses be presented 
to them. 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES, 
REPORTED BY P. J. MAAS. 

The /ilinois Trades Unionist has risen from the ashes of The 
Workman. 

THk Bakers’ Unions are making war on unsanitary bake 
shops. 

THE unemployed here have organized and call themselves 
the “Citizens’ Society.”’ 

Lour+ and Sam Ogus were arrested and heavily fined for 
counterfeiting the blue label of the International Cigar Makers’ 
Union, 

ONE shooting scrape and two cold-blooded murders by non- 
union men have occurred at the Marquette Building since that 
class of *“*men’’ have been employed. 

Tue Allied Printing Trades Council keeps itself before the 
labor public with its queer antics. It is about time the I. T, U. 
called a halt and chartered such important bodies. 

‘ue Working Women’s Central Council was recently organ- 
ized, The need of a central council of all women members of 
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labor unions has long been felt and will serve a good pur- 
pose. 

TRE La Salle Club has organized a literary circle or labor 
lyceum at 274 West Twelfth street. The building was formerly 
occupied as a church, but has been adapted to the purposes of 
the lyceum. In addition toa main hall there are class rooms 
and a library and reading room, with newspapers and periodi- 
cals. 

Distkicr Assembly No. 24, K. of L., has been suspended by 
the General Master Workman. Since the railroad strike last 
summer, when by actual count only three men composed that 
body, trades unionists often asked where that august body was 
located, The G, M. W. himself must have been in doubt, as he 
sent a telegram suspending that body. Nothing short of a bolt 
of lightning could locate it. 

THE people's palace, modeled after the scheme set forth in 
Walter Besant’s “All sorts and Conditions of Men,” is projected 
by Erskine McMillan, Dr. J.C. Hill, Walter McComas and Dr, 
John Rusk. About $100,000 would build the palace, and it is 
hoped that this sum will be subscribed by local philanthropists 
this winter. Although the plans have assumed no defiaite 
shape the intention is to build on the plan of the London pal- 
ace, Itis proposed to havean amusement hall where lectures, 
dramatic entertainments and dances will be held. A free read- 
ing room, baths and a gymnasium will be provided. 

HULL House, the social settlement at 335 i Halsted street, 
has secured an extension of lease until 14 Two new build 
ings are to be erected at once, with a third. in prospect. Wil- 
liam Colvin, who put up the building containing the coffee 
house and men’s club room, will furnish money for one addition 
and will put a third story over the whole building. One addi- 
tion, on the first floor, will have a large dining room, which 
may be used for club meetings. ‘The rooms on the second floor 
will afford additional facilities for the Hull House Men's Club. 
The space on the third floor will be made into sleeping rooms 
for men. 


JOHN BURNS’ LETTER 
To the Workers of A merica: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW WoRKMEN—I regret that work for 
labor in my own country which necessitates my early return, 
has prevented me from going to more than fourteen cities, in 
which I have had the pleasure of being received with great 
kindness and hospitality by all the elements of trade union, 
social and municipal reform. 

The large audiences which I have addressed, the conditions I 
have observed, and despite the gloomy outlook in some districts 
for organized labor, induces me todesire to return and complete 
some of the work undone in the limited time I was able to do. 
This in the fall of this year I hope to be able to do, and if I can 
manage it will enable me to visit those towns that have invited 
me, and help the unions to consolidate and extend by outside 
sympathetic help what they have been engaged in for some 
years, 

Before leaving, I frankly recognize the great difficulties under 
which organized labor in'America islaboring. So great are the 
difficulties that it is the duty of every worker throughout Great 
Britain, toco-operate through the union in reducing the diffi 
culties that beset the path of unionism on the continent of 
America. ‘This can be done by international relations and sym- 
pathy. If my visit has helped to stimulate this indispensable. 
feeling, and alsoadesire for membership in the unions on be 
half of American unorganized labor, some good has been done. 
I hope my visit has been a stimulus to those, who for years have 
been in the fore front of the fight, and whenever these men and 
American labor needsa friend or help in time of need, I shall 
always be at their disposal. 

Thankiug them for their kindness and hospitality wherever I 
have gone, in the name of the great cause which knows no 
nationality, and is r: ipidly seeking a common method, through 
international means of securing its aims, I wish them heartily 
and sincerely good-bye in the hope that I may again come face 
to face, with men whose kindness to me will ever be a pleasant 
recollection. 

Yours in the cause of organized labor, 
JOHN BURNS 

I will regard it as agreat favor ifofficials of unions will send 
reports, papers, etc., on industrial and municipal questions to 

108 Lavender Hill, Battersea, London. 





JOHN MOLLENHAUER, President 


. ADOLPH MOLLENHAUER, Vice-Pres. and General Manager 


FREDERICK D MOLLENHAUER, Sec’y and Treas. 


MOLLENHAUER SUGAR REFINING CO., 


Block bounded by East River, South 11th St., Division and Kent Aves, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Only the Highest Grade of Sugars used in our Manufacture. 


OUR STANDARD BRANDS ARE: 


Cubes, 
Standard Fine Granulated, 
Admiral A, 
Bedford Extra A, 
Berkshire A, 
Cascade A. 


Dartmouth A, 
Excelsior A, 
Aurora Extra C., 
Powdered 
Standard Granulated, 
Brilliant Conf. A. 


Calumet Extra C, 
Diamond Extra C, 
Lenox Extra 3 
Oriental Yellow Ex. 
Sunrise Yellow C, 
Neptune Yellow ( 


New: York Office, 109 Wall Street, New: York City. 
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DRINK 


WACKER & BIRK 
BREWING CO.’S 


PER-EFECTO 
A Special Brew for Family Use. 
Made of Pure MALT and HOPS Only. 


WIENER EXPORT. 
ULMER, 
PERFECTO. 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 4231. 








